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On this 


We cannot tell you enough of the utmost clarity of 
tone of this new Orthophonic Victrola for schools and 
playgrounds. You hear music exactly as it is—it seems 
emerging direct from the throats of the mighty singers, 
or from the clear instruments of the orchestra or band. 
This school and playground Orthephonic has the Victor 
exclusive principle that gives out every tone pure. Rich, 
full volume. It carries well all over the grounds. Won- 
derful when the full orchestra plays a dance, or quadrille 
—or when 2,500 unrestrained male voices make the welkin 


more than ring 


new ORTHOPHONIC VICTROLA 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


you hear the most beautiful music of the world exactly as it ts 


Hear this Orthophonic for yourself. It is a playground 
Quality oak, in early Italian style—built for 
solid endurance. “Wheels move the Victrola easily from 
room to room, or across the grass. The needles cannot 
spill out, even in tilting for carrying up or down stairs. 
A portion of the back lifts into a working shelf for the 
playground director. And when dancing and singing 
are over, you may lock the cover and both doors to pre- 
vent tampering. ... Price $165. Arrange a payment 
plan with your Victor dealer, or write us. 


necessity. 


\ FEW OF THE NEWEST ORTHOPHONIC RECORDS FOR PLAYGROUND USE; 


Folk Dances 
Quadrille—Figure 1—Chillicothe; Virginny Shore. 
Figure 2—O Susanna; Arkansas Traveler—Victor Or- 
chestra 20638—7 5c 
Quadrille Captain ‘Jinks: Rosin the Bow. 
Sicilian Circle— 


Figure 3 


Shepherd’s Hey (Morris Dance) ; Glorishears (Bampton 
Tradition) (Morris Dance) (Arranged by Cecil Sharp) 


—Mayfair Band 20641—75¢ 
Confess; Lady in the Dark; Chelsea Reach (Arranced 
by Cecil Sharp)—Mayfair Band .20546—7 Se 


Uncle Steve; Mrs. Munroe’s Jig; We're 


on the Road to Boston—Victor Orchestra . . 20639—75c 
Soldier’s Joy; Young America Hornpipe; Lady of the 
Lake—Durang’s Hornpipe; Old Zip Coon—Victor 
Orchestra : . ' 20592—7 5c 


For Group Singing: 

Adeste Fideles (Oh Come, All Ye Faithful). The Lost 
Chord—2500 Male Voices, Associated Glee Clubs of 
America 35806—$1.25 


The Educational Department 
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The World at Play 


The Kindergarten of Democracy.—In his 
presidential address at the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Francis G. Blair 
of Springfield, Illinois, speaking on the American 
melting pot said that America’s school system is 
the very pit of the melting pot and the school 
playground the greatest kindergarten of democ- 


racy ever conc ived. 


Mark Twain Park. 
on Elmira’s recently acquired Mark Twain Park. 
Mrs. E. J. Dunn, wife of the Chairman of Elmira 


Community service, 


Progress is being made 


has provided the furnishings 
for a house on the property, which house will serve 
as a center for club meetings and as headquarters 


for the work for employed girls which has been 


taken on a large scale. Ten new tennis courts 
recently installed are constantly in use at the park. 
Paddocks Become Public Playground.— 


King George, on the occasion of his last birthday, 
placed two of the royal paddocks at Hampton 
disposal of the National Playing 


of Great Britain for use as a 


Court at the 
Fields Association 
public playing field for boys and girls. This gift, 
of approximately six acres of land, was announced 
a few hours after the launching of an appeal for 
one million pounds and many acres of land to 
make good the shortage of public playing fields. 
The ground is to be laid out for cricket, football, 
lawn tennis and other games. 

Many historical associations are attached to the 
the land. Forming part of the royal paddocks 
establishment of Henry VIII, it has been used for 
four hundred years for the training of the King’s 
horses. 


Dedicating a New Playground.—The Los 
Angeles Playground and Recreation Department 
recently dedicated a new municipal playground 
designated as Slauson Playground, which was 
made possible through the legacy of $50,000 left 
the Commission a number of years ago by James 


Slauson. The income of this amount might be 
used in whatever way was deemed best for the 
welfare of the children of that section of the 
city. Interest to the amount of nearly $20,000 
has accrued and this money with other funds will 


be used to provide a much needed swimming pool. 


A Cemetery as a Playground.—The second 
largest playground in Washington, Pa., is an old 
cemetery located in a thickly populated district of 
the city. As it was the only open space in the 
neighborhood and had trees and shade, the chil- 
dren naturally appropriated it for their use. Find- 
ing ball games going on and children playing 
under the trees, the Recreation Board decided to 
put a worker on the ground. A few swings were 
added and now children are to be seen running 
in and out between the tombstones, sitting on the 
tops of old slabs playing dominoes and digging in 
a sand pile, the boundary of which was defined by 
the wall which had previously marked the family 
plot. 


For More Playgrounds in New York.—On 
May 17, 1927, the Board of Aldermen of New 
York City adopted a resolution requesting the 
soard of Estimate and Apportionment to set aside 
the sum of twenty million dollars for the imme- 
diate purchase of playgrounds in the crowded 
parts of all the five boroughs “as a means of de- 
creasing the number of children killed by motor 
vehicles in the streets of the cities and to furnish 
an environment that is more healthy and whole- 
some as a force against the present factors which 
make for delinquency and criminality.” The 
resolution as adopted by the Board of Aldermen 
was referred to a committee of the whole, and 
will in all probability come before the Board of 
Estimate at its first meeting in September. 


A Reading Room for Workingmen.—Plans 
are under way in Sacramento for the rehabilita- 
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tion of the old city water works as a library read- 
ing room for thousands of workingmen. A sum 


sufficient to complete the work is to be included 
in the next year’s budget 

A few months ago a reading room was opened 
in an old fire house in the city. Experience has 
shown how great was the need for such a place. 
The present accommodations are far too small to 
accommodate the hundreds who are giving it their 
patronage. 

A State Marble Tournament.—The Penn- 
sylvania State Marble Shooting Championship 
Tournament was held on June 11th in the Point 
Stadium at Johnstown. The first four places 
ys representing Johnstown, Coates- 


The Municipal 


were won by bi 
ville, Latrobe and Homestead. 
Recreation Commission was in charge of local ar- 
rangements, the Chamber of Commerce was re- 
sponsible for publicity while the Y. M. C. A. 
conducted the local elimination contests and as- 
sisted with the arrangements for the State Tour- 
nament. 

Following the tournament the boys, their es- 
corts and visiting as well as local officials were 
the guests of the Friendly City Association at a 
luncheon served at the Y. M. C. A. 

It was voted to have the 1928 tournament at 


Bethlehem. 


A County Play Day.—On April 9th, the Play- 
ground and Recreation Department of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in cooperation with the Board of 
Public Instruction and Duval County Home Dem- 
onstration Department, held a County Play Day 
at Fairfield Stadium. The morning program con- 
sisted of 50 yard dashes for boys and girls, run- 
ning broad jump for boys, indoor baseball throw 
for girls, a 100 yard race for boys and three- 
50 yards), a 400 yard relay 
In the 


legged race for girls 
for boys and a 300 yard relay for girls. 
afternoon each school competed in a stunt pro- 
gram, points being awarded for Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
3 for 2nd and 1 for 


on the basis of 5 for Ist, 


3rd. The school having the highest percentage 
of attendance received 5 points. There was also 
a Captain McGirt’s Hunt 
ring and group games for little children. 


Treasure for all and 
Parents 


were invited to attend and bring a picnic dinner. 


Tournaments in Chicago.—On July 29th the 
children of the West Chicago Park Playgrounds 
matched their ability in top spinning and beanbag 
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throwing in the Annual Diabolo which the De- 
partment holds. Fourteen parks were repre- 
sented by 200 boys and girls and the contests were 
opened to children ten years old and under, and 
fourteen years old and under. The girls threw 
their beanbags through squares in specially con- 
structed back boards for accuracy points, while 
the boys juggled their diabolos, performing such 
“Over the World” “Under the 


Medals were awarded individual winners 


stunts as and 
Legs.”’. 
and points given participating parks. These points 
were added to those accumulated for other events 
held earlier in the year. 


in New Haven.—New 
Connecticut, has 


Amateur Baseball 


Haven, fifty-seven teams of 


amateur baseball actively engaged in League 
Baseball under the auspices of the Board of 
Recreation, of which Elmer L. Manning is 
director. There are nine leagues of boys under 
twenty-one with forty-five teams, and two for 
men over that age with twelve teams of older 
players. This means that 912 boys and young 
men are taking part in amateur baseball under the 
Board of Recreation laws. Other leagues con- 
ducted by various organizations of the city bring 
this total well up to 100 teams and the Park Board 
is finding difficulty in supplying enough diamonds 
for the use of all the teams during the evening 
hours and on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

Games Over the Radio.—(ne of the features 
of the summer’s program of the Detroit Recrea- 
tion Department was a series of radio talks given 
ach Monday morning over station WJR by Miss 
Lottie McDermott of the Recreation Department. 
In the first talk Miss McDermott told of the rec- 
reational opportunities offered during the sum- 
mer. During the course of each talk a game was 
informally described by Miss McDermott in con- 
versational language which would appeal to chil- 
dren. 


A Picnic for City Hall Employees.—The 
Department of Public Recreation of Orlando, 
Florida, on July 14th conducted at Ponce De Leon 
Springs, a picnic for the employees at City Hall. 
The program consisted of water sports in the 
morning followed by a picnic lunch, golf, boat- 
ing, fishing, games—including diamond ball and 
baseball—horseshoe pitching, swimming, archery 
for women and bridge parties. At 6:30 p. m. 
came a picnic supper, with dancing at 7 :30. 
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“Spring Round-up.”—The Mother and 
Daughter Council of Detroit and the Parent 
Teacher Associations of the Board of Education 
conducted, in cooperation with the Department of 
Recreation of the city, a movement known as the 
“Spring Round-up.” This movement involved an 
effort to have all the children entering school in 
the fall receive a physical examination at some 
time during the early summer so that defects 
might be corrected during the summer. Older 
girls were asked to be responsible for one child 
during the summer months, and any girl assum- 


ing the responsibility received an honor point. It 
was the responsibility of the girl not only to see 
that the child received an examination, but that 
she did some follow-up work to make sure the 
physician’s orders were carried out. Blanks for 
keeping track of the follow-up work were pro- 
vided by the Recreation Department. 


Public Buildings in Kansas.—The June 
number of Kansas Municipalities, published by 
the League of Kansas Municipalities, Lawrence, 
Kansas, contains descriptions of a number of 
public and civic buildings in Kansas, including the 
Chapman Community Building. Interesting in- 
formation is given about the building, and plans 
and photographs are shown. 


Reviving an Old Pastime.—Mayfair has 
taken up a new fad, according to a recent issue of 
the Springfield Union, Springfield, Mass.—a 
It is the 
tuppence colored” toy theatre of 
which Robert Louis Stevenson wrote. It is quite 


pastime that was old a century ago. 


“penny plain, 


fashionable now to have a miniature stage for the 
parties held 
Park. The toy theatre is placed in the center of 
a table and the tiny old-fashioned oil footlights 
are lighted. The guests group around it to watch 
the tiny paste actors, manipulated on the end of 


the select district east of Hyde 


slender rods, disport themselves, while someone 
from behind the screen reads the corresponding 
parts from a play. There is a long list of plays 
to choose from, ranging from Oliver Twist and 
Don Quixote to the gorgeous spectacle of Timur, 


the Tartar 


Benjamin Pollock, 71 years old, a friend of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, has been making these 
toy theatres for the past 50 years, succeeding his 
father-in-law who made them in the same place 
far 40 years before Pollock took charge. 


A New Wandering Theatre.—Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has recently acquired a wandering theatre 
which will visit all the playgrounds, giving enter- 
tainments. The new stage on wheels is hitched to 
no Pegasus. It is equipped with a more reliable 
steed—a modern six cylinder motor. The stage is 
mounted on a motor truck. Upon arrival at its 
destination the tarpaulins are unstrung, the side 
is let down, revealing the stage with scenery and 
all necessary equipment. If necessary a special 
trailer can haul extra scenery, chairs, costumes 
and whatever is needed. Volunteers provide the 
entertainment; the city meets all the expenses. 


A Pageant of Childhood.—About 3,000 
pupils from the schools of Royal Oak, Michigan, 
under the direction of Edna B. Montgomerie, 
Director of Physical Education for Girls, pre- 
sented a Pageant of Childhood. The pageant, 
written by Miss Montgomerie, was particularly 
notable for its splendid organization and for the 
perfection of detail which made it a finished pro- 
duction in spite of the fact that only one rehear- 
sal was held. 

The pageant was noteworthy, too, because of 
the community cooperation it represented, making 
it possible for the production to be staged without 
cost. The donation of programs, lumber and 
other material; the work of the pupils in making 
their own costumes; the assistance of the school 
orchestra, only two months old; the contribution 
of Mrs. Eva Proctor Storer, director of the or- 
chestra, in orchestrating the music; the help of 
the school principals and teachers; the courtesy 
of local firms in lending furniture and similar 
equipment—made the pageant an expense-free un- 
dertaking as well as an effective and artistic pro- 
duction. 

A charge of 25c for adults and 15c for children 
brought in $540 for the use of the athletic depart- 
ment of the school. 


An Outdoor Children’s Concert.—One of the 
first outdoor activities of the year conducted by 
the Department of Public Parks of Muncie, In- 
diana, of which W. T. Reed is superintendent, was 
a choral concert in McCullough Park, in which 
almost 1,000 school children took part. The De- 
partment of Public Music cooperated with the 
superintendent of Parks and Recreation in the 
project, Miss Clarine Hunter, supervisor of music, 
training the children and directing the perform- 
ance. 
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A bulletin of 


Playground and Recreation De- 


Bows for Cigar Box Fiddles. 
the Los Angeles 


partment announces that the Music Division has 


secured si sood violin bows for use in 


playing cigar box fiddles. These bows were pur- 


chased at 25c each, which is about one-third of the 
cost of manufacture. They will be sold to the 
cigar box fiddle players at 25c each. 


Music on Mobile’s Playground.—A special 


feature of the musical program conducted by the 
Mobile, Alabama, is 


y concert given by the Junior 


Playground Department of 
the regular weel 
Orchestras on the 


Symphony and the Juvenile 


various playgrounds 


Six Hundred Acres for a Bird Sanctuary. 
Announcement has been made | 
New 
f West Tisbury, of six hun- 


vy the Federation 


of Birds’ Clubs of England of a gift by 
Francis A. Foster 
dred acres of lan 


bird 


given this land to 


it Martha’s Vineyard for a wild 
life reser Not only has Mr. Foster 
the Federation, but he will pro- 
vide an endowment adequate to maintain it as a 


public reservatior 


Miss Frances M. Baker 
Massachusetts, 


A Gift to Dedham. 
has presented 1 the Dedham, 
Community Association several acres of land bor- 


dering on the Charles River, to be used as a play- 


ground. 


Music on the Playground.—Professor John 
the School of 


inois, has been employed by the 


Minnema, Dean of Music at Elm- 
hurst College, I] 
Oak 


a chorus on every 


Park, Ili 


jis, Playground Board to direct 
playground once a week. At 
the end of the season there will be a song festival 
in which all the children receiving the musical in- 


struction will take part. Groups of these boys 


1 


and girls will also have a part in the annual pan- 
tomime. 
Board of River Forest, an ad- 


Min- 


practically the same purpose. 


The Playground 


joining town, has also secured Professor 


nema’s services fot 
A Ukulele Tourna- 
the Wilmington, Delaware, 


A Ukulele Tournament. 
ment conducted by 
Community Service was open to boys and girls 
who had not reached their sixteenth birthday be- 
fore April 1, 1927, and who had been members 
of a Community rvice Ukulele Class for at least 
five weeks. The minimum number in each or- 
chestra was twelve; the maximum, twenty-four. 

Each orchestra was asked to play one required 


number (“Comin’ thru the Rye’’) and three op- 
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tional selections. Judging was on the following 


basis: 

1. Intonation—musical accuracy ......... 40% 
2. Expression-—ability to convey feeling... 25% 
3. Rhythm—time beat ................. 20% 
4. Selection—character of music presented. 15% 


100% 


A silver pin was awarded to each member of the 





winning orchestra. 


Salt Lake City Presents “The Creation.”— 
On June 29th the Salt Lake Oratorio Society gave 
its annual outdoor rendition of “The Creation,” 
Twenty thousand people were thrilled by the music 
and the beauty of the scene. 

Community Music in Flint, Michigan.— 
Flint, 
Michigan, reports a splendid year both in com- 


The Community Music Association of 


munity and school music. Out of fifteen entries 
in district and state contests, Flint took twelve 
first prizes, one second and one third. In the state 
contest, the city won the championship for orches- 
tra, wood wind ensemble, brass ensemble, boys’ 
At the 
Flint was within the first 


glee club, class A band and class B band. 
national band contest 
eight bands out of 23 competing orchestras. Two 
harmonica bands have been organized and the 
program includes the organization of a band on 


each playground. 


Woodrow Wilson Prize Essay Awards.— 
The Woodrow Wilson Foundation some time ago 
announced two awards of $25,000 each to be pre- 
sented to the young man and young woman be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty-five years, 
writing the best essay on “What Woodrow Wil- 
son Means to Me.” Recently the foundation an- 
to these two awards 
ninety-two prizes totaling $7,000 would be given 
for the ninety-two next best articles. 


nounced that in addition 


Further information may be secured from the 
othce of the foundation, 17 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Twenty Years’ Progress.—East Orange paid 
tribute on May 23rd to Lineoln E. Rowley, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Recreation Commissioners, 
who has been active for twenty years in further- 
ing the recreation facilities of the city, where he 
also serves as city clerk. Twenty years ago East 
Orange had no playgrounds. Today it has play- 
ground property valued at three-quarters of a mil- 
Contracts amounting to $135,000 
have just been let for the development of a new 
six and one-half acre field. 


lion dollars. 
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News Notes From the Western Coast.— 
The summer recreation program of Long Beach 
includes the operation of 19 playgrounds, 12 gar- 
dening centers, 2 aquatic centers, 5 music and art, 
and 12 handcraft centers. In addition to the 
numerous leagues and tournaments, special items 
on the 
posed of 500 boys, ukulele classes attended by 200 


program include harmonica bands com- 


girls, five orchestras, 2 brass bands, a boys’ choir, 
newsboy clubs, a miniature yacht regatta, a play- 
ground circus, and a life saving and swimming 
campaign 

On July 15th, Anaheim, California, dedicated 
its beautiful new Greek Theatre, costing $36,000. 
City official 
tended the elaborate ceremonies which were held. 


s from all over Orange County at- 
The theatre is an important additional recreation 
unit in the municipal recreation park, which al- 
ready includes a splendid swimming pool, a chil- 
dren’s playground, major sports fields and adult 
recreation facilities 

Pendleton 


Vert i G1lit oO! 


center, whi 


Oregon, has received from John 
$65,000 for a municipal recreation 


will probably be located in Central 


Park. 

The city of Hoquiam, Washington, has just 
completed, at Gray’s Harbor, a splendid municipal 
playground and_ recreation center equipped 
through the generosity of Senator E. C. Finch of 
\berdeen, who is also donor of the Finch Memo- 
rial Playground in Aberdeen. 

Seattle, San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Stockton, Sacramento and Los Angeles report a 
camp re ration exceeding any previous year. 
Los Angeles is maintaining six camps this sum- 
mer and a second camp has recently been opened 
by Berkel: 


Developments in Adana, 


Turkey.—The 


Social Service Department of Adana Station con- 
ducted by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, has secured rent free from 
the City Council the use of a fair sized plot of 
ground directly across from the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Cotton Exchange in the heart of 
the cit Chis will be equipped as a city play- 


ground This feat was accomplished by con- 


vincing Council that their giving this impor- 
tant site for a city playground would be a greater 


benefit to the city than the money they would re- 


ceive renting it to some one to run a casino 
or open-air cinema theatre—the intention of the 


Council 


when they tore down some old buildings 


on the property, leveled the ground and built a 
low wall around it. 

Miss Lillian C, Brauer writes of the project, 
Plans are under way to raise $1200 for the play- 
ground equipment, $500 for a shelter house and 
money with which to pay the trained leader.” 


“ 


Ancient Homes Rebuilt.—Recently a small 
band of Indians journeyed from their reservation 
home near Anaxdarko, Oklahoma, to Wichita, 
Kansas. They came to build in one of the parks, 
for the Wichita Indian Historical Society, a Tri- 
bal or Council Lodge, which would stand as a 
reminder to this and succeeding generations of 
the handcraft of the original inhabitants of the 
country. Nearly a century ago the Ouichitas left 
the site on which Wichita now stands and the 
remnant of the tribe together with their lineal 
descendants numbers approximately 300. 

It seemed to the Historical Society that while 
a few of the original tribesmen were still alive, it 
would be fitting to have them erect on the site of 
their old tribal grounds some contribution of their 
own making. Today the finished lodge stands in 
Mead Island, a part of the Wichita Park System. 
The site is at the forks in the Little Arkansas 
River where it is said the tepees of the original 


Ouichitas once stood. 


A “Santa Claus” Workshop.—The forty boys 
who meet each Saturday morning at the headquar- 
ters of the Mobile Recreation Committee to make 
toys, have named their headquarters the “Santa 
Claus Workshop.” 
planes and articles of many kinds are turned out 


Here ships, furniture, air- 


in large numbers by these enthusiastic toy makers 
who are giving valuable assistance to the directors 
of the various centers in connection with the hand- 
craft groups. 


A Suggestion for Camp Publicity.—The 
Recreation Department of Oakland, California, 
last summer used for publicity purposes attractive 
post cards showing views of two of the municipal 
camps—Tuolumne and Feather River. The pic- 
tures were taken by a 4 by 5 Graflex camera re- 
cently purchased by the Department. The cards 
were sold at 5c each, the profit on each being 3c. 

The Department also made use of a 2c govern- 
ment post card, giving information about four 
municipal camps. These were given campers as 
they arrived with a request that they mail them 
to their friends. 


2c each. 


These cards cost approximately 
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Double room without bath— 
$1.75 per day per person. 

All arrangements regarding 

room reservations should be made 

with the hotel direct. 


A Rapidly 





- . 
Growing P.'T.A. 

Amsterdam, New York, has a 
ward in which the Italian citizens 
comprise about 40 per cent. of the 
population and approximately 60 





per cent. of the school children, 





Hore. Preasopy, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Headquarters, Fourteenth National Recreation Congress 


Where to Stay 


All the chat 


pitality has been preserved in the modern hotels 


old fashioned southern hos- 


of Memphis and Congress guests will be comfort- 
ably accommodated at reasonable cost. The rates 


for a number of leading Memphis hotels follow: 


PEABODY HOTEL 


One in room—$3.50 per day 


Congress Headquarters 


Two in room—$3.00 per day per person 
Two in room, twin beds—$3.50 per day per 
person 


All rooms have haths. 


CLARIDGE HOTEL 
One in roon $3.00-$4.00 per day 


Two in room—$2.25-$2.50 per day per person 


Two in room, twin beds—$3.00 per day per 
perso! 

\ll rooms 

CHISCA HO 

Single room with bath—$2.50-$4.00 per day 

Single room without bath—$2.00 per day 

Double roo vith bath—$2.25-$2.50 per day 
per pe 

Doubl $1.75 per day per 
perse n 


GAYOSO H«' 


I 


Single room th bath $3.50 per day 
Single room without bath—$2.00 per day 
Double room with bath—$2.50 per day per 


pers¢ 1 


The problem of organizing a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association which 

would command the cooperation of 
all elements was not simple, but the solution was 
found. In June, 1925, the P. T. A. of the Fifth 
Ward School came into existence through the 
efforts of the principal and teachers, assisted by 
the Mothers’ Club of the ward. 

From the small group of charter members, the 
organization has grown into an important social 
body. It meets once a month at the school and 
is well attended by teachers and parents. At each 
meeting there is a business section followed by a 
program of entertainment and a social hour. The 
entertainment is varied. It may consist of a 
speech, of recitations or exercises by school chil- 
dren, or of a musical hour. During the social 
hour refreshments are served by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

It has been the ideal of the organization from 
the beginning to make its influence felt throughout 
the community. The men of the district soon 
caught this idea and organized an auxiliary group 
with leading business men and politicians taking 
an important part. The men meet once a week 
in the gymnasium, where they play volley ball 
and basketball and take part in various gymnastic 
exercises. The organization grew so rapidly that 
it soon became necessary to divide the men into 
two groups, one meeting on Monday evenings; 
the other on Wednesday. Over sixty of the fath- 
ers and grown-up sons make up this branch. 

Graduates of the school for the last thirty 
years have formed an alumni association, which 
meets monthly and enjoys dancing, dramatics and 
other forms of recreation. Plans are under way 
for organizing a Girl Scout troop. 
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Sports on Board Ship 


By 


ARTHUR DAILEY 


ruise Department, Raymond and Whitcomb Company 


Few people who have not been abroad recently 
have any conception of the extent of the recrea- 
tion program provided on board ship for the 
entertainments of tourists. Usually a complete 
program of entertainments on a cruise is made up 
of the following activities: 

Sports Bridge Parties 

Spelling Bees Charades 

Vaudeville Shows Concerts 

Illustrated Lectures Dramatics 


Horse Races Gymkhanas 


Water Sports Treasure Hunts 


Community Singing Auction Sales 
Dancing Paul Jones Dances 
Dancing Classes Fancy Dress Ball 
Head Dress Parties Moving Pictures 
Language Classes Photo Exhibits 
National Holiday Patriotic Clubs 

Programs Business Clubs 
Travel Clubs Choirs 


Photographic Clubs Debates 


Neptune Ceremony Gymnasium Classes 

Teas Boxing Exhibitions 

Deck Tennis, Deck Golf, Bull Board, Deck 
Quoits, Giant Holo, Shuffle Board, Ping Pong, 


Ring Toss and Bucket Quoits are some of the 
sports which are conducted as tournaments. With 
the except of Deck Tennis and Giant Holo, all 
these sports are popular with elderly people as 
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No NeEep For MoNnoToNy ON SHIPBOARD 


since ships were built and Ping Pong is played on 
shipboard as it is in other places. 

Deck Golf is played exactly like croquet. A 
number of circles (holes) about eight inches in 
diameter and numbered from 1 through 9 are 
marked out on the deck, usually in the bow. 
They are placed back of winches, funnels, and 
hatches in order that there can be no straight 
shots from one hole to the other. The line is 
drawn some place in the playing area from which 
the players start, shooting for hole No. 1 and so 
on until No. 9 has been made in consecutive or- 
der. The game is played with shuffle board discs, 
and the sticks used to push the discs about. 

Bull Board consists of a white board about 2’ 
marked with black numbers. The purpose 
of the game is to throw small bean bags or flat, 
hard about %” thick and 5” in 
diameter on numbered squares from a distance 
of 8 for women and 10’ for men. 

Ring Toss consists in attempting to throw six 


; 
Kw, 


” 


rubber discs 


rope rings on a peg from a distance of 8 ft. for 
women and 10 ft. for men. Twenty-one points 
make up the game. 

Deck Quoits consists of a center ring about a 
foot in diameter with a second ring about this 2 
feet in diameter and a third 3 feet. Another set 
of rings is drawn about 40 feet from the first 
Each player has 4 rope rings which he 
The players throw alternately, 


set. 
uses as quoits. 
throwing from a line drawn back of one circle and 
attempting to slide the quoits within the circles 
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302 CHINATOWN AT PLAY 


at the opposite end \ quoit inside the inner 


circle counts 3: middle circle 2: outer circle, 1. 


In other words s played with practically the 
same rules as fashioned barnyard horseshoes. 


A quoit is not counted if in any way it touches 


one of the lines. Twenty-one points make a game. 
Bucket Quoit msist of throwing six rope 


rings in a bu from a distance of about 106’. 


Twenty-one points make a game. 
Giant Holo 


a box. It cor 


nothing more than “shinny” in 

a box about 4’ 4” x 214". 
There is a hole bored at each end large enough 
for a tennis ball t pass through. Sticks about 


1 


the size of a billiard cube are used to play with. 


A tennis ball is the puck. The idea of the game 
is to knock the tennis ball through your goal. 


Chinatown Plays 


American Style 


Any day the tor to one of San Francisco’s 


newest and busiest playgrounds can see hundreds 


of slant-eyed sters enjoying sandpiles and 


Swings, tennis, quoits and ball as eagerly as would 
any Occidental children. The Chinese playground 


in the city’s tan Chinatown district opened as 


an experiment, roved a real center of recrea- 
tion for from hundred children a day. 
Mothers and sg mothers and grandfathers 
come to watcl hildren at play, the hands of 
the women alw usy with sewing. 

Formerly these yungsters had been dodging 


beneath the wl passing vehicles in the nar- 


row and highly ted streets of Chinatown, to 


the distraction of drivers and the despair of 
Chinese mother fathers, says Gladys Zehn- 
der, director of the playground, in The Municipal 
Employee of San Francisco. The members of 


the Playground mmission took up the matter 


with Mayor R who endorsed it. About an 
acre of property was bought, cleared and sur- 
faced. The land ng and the fieldhouse which 
was constructed are Oriental in design. 


Miss Zehnder be 


as there are fine 


her work with misgivings, 


rawn distinctions and deep- 


rooted family and group traditions among the 
Chinese people. In the streets the children had 


played in grou intermingling. The expe- 


rience with Chinese children in the public schools 


could not be taken as a guide, for school is com- 
pulsory and the schoolroom contact casual, while 
the playground is a place for recreation with as 
little restriction as is consistent with order. 

“From the first,” says she, “I declined to meet 
them upon any but grounds of level equality. I 
did not recognize, much less combat, their preju- 
dices or restrictions. I took them at face value 
as American-born of an alien race, but Americans 
just the same.” 

It was the Chinese pride in politeness that 
brought response. When Miss Zehnder selected 
a group of girls for a game, she took it for 
granted that everything was going well, but often 
forced into contacts the girls among whom she 
wanted to break down restrictions. To have dis- 
appointed the leader would have been a breach of 
Pp liteness. 

“T found the Chinese children orderly, obedient 
and amiable, as well as the best of good sports,” 
she states. “They took to the playground games 
like ducks to water, just as soon as they found 
that they were brought into the activities as a mat- 
ter of course and were not to be ridiculed or put at 
a disadvantage. They are easy to lead, impossible 
to drive. I like them and [| think that for that 
reason they like me.” 

Oliver Chang, a graduate of the University of 
California, was appointed director of boys’ activi- 
ties. He has met with equal success in leading 
group and team games 

The novelty of the playground has drawn visi- 
tors from many cities, while the success of the 
experiment is a triumph for the city of San Fran- 
cisco, 

Proceedings of the Recreation Congress at 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 3-7, 1927, will appear in 
THE PLAYGROUND 
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Wichita Moves Another Step Forward 


Wichita, Kansas, has always been strong for 
park development. It has also been fortunate in 
having three socially minded citizens on the Park 
Board. It is pointed out by Wichitans that this 
Park Board with long term appointive members, 
is practically free from political dominance, and 
thereby able to plan and execute a continuous 


program. 


Park and Recreation Centers 


Wichita at the present writing has twenty play 
and recreation areas, the largest one of which is 
Sims Park, having an area containing 123 acres; 
and the smallest of which is Seneca Park, having 
2 acres. 


_ 


A municipal golf course of 18 holes is 
in Sims Park. 


An exhaustive statement showing the develop- 


ment of these physical properties would make an 
interesting story, because of the transformation 
processes which have turned ordinary vacant lot 


property into places of beauty, rest and play. It 
has been the plan of the Wichita Park Board to 


provide as speedily as the financial resources of 
the city would permit, neighborhood playgrounds, 
swimming pools and park spaces, each unit of 
which to be part of a general city-wide Park and 
Boulevard scheme. These neighborhood parks 


and playgrounds have been developed as ade- 

larger central properties, such as 
Central Riverside, and North 
(he Park Board, too, early in the 


South Riverside, 


movement, provided a beautiful park space, Mc- 
Kinley Park, of 16 acres, for the negro section, 
situated conveniently in the neighborhood in 
which the majority of negroes live. This park 
contains a swimming pool of the same standard 
size and construction as those in the other neigh- 
borhood parks. Provision is made for picnics, 
assemblies, and sports. In 1926 the total attend- 
ance at McKinley Park was 85,000, which fact 
attests the appreciation of the negroes of the city. 


Recreation Leadership 


During these years, while Wichita Park prop- 
erties were being developed, swimming pools 
built and courts and playgrounds constructed, 
skilled supervision for these areas was not 
neglected. Whenever a new area was opened for 


use, leaders of the best type obtainable have been 


provided. The best workers in Physical Educa- 
tion in the Department of the Public Schools have 
been used for this work during the summer 
months—the period to which playground activities 
have been limited. 


Year Round Recreation 


The employment of a full time director for the 
Recreation Bureau Department is the latest ad- 
vance. Year-round recreation has until the pres- 
ent been delayed, partly because it was thought 
that the city generally was not ready for it, but 
chiefly because of the lack of special funds for 
the employment of a director. When the time 
seemed ripe and as soon as available funds were 
in sight for this advance step, recommendation 











N. RiversipE PARK VILLA 
Wichita, Kansas 


was made for the employment of a full time recre- 
ation worker. The response of the Park Board 
members to this recommendation seems to reflect 
the approval of citizens generally, most certainly 
the unanimous approval of Park Board members. 

When the recommendation was made one of 
the Board members stated: “You are right in 
making this recommendation in so far as you 
have gone, but you have not gone far enough. 
Very recently there was produced in Wichita an 
Oratorio, The Messiah, which was heard by a’ 
limited number of people. The whole population 
should have an opportunity to hear this Oratorio 
in a public place, under Municipal auspices. This 
Recreation Department should extend its func- 
tions to include making provision and opportuni- 
ties for public participation in the best things, the 
drama, and other activities of a widely cultural 
nature.” 
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NEW PARK FOR LOS ANGELES 











Year Round Work Begins 

The total appropriation for Recreation through 
the Park Department for the year 1927-28 is ap- 
proximately $56,560, an amount not yet classified 
in the budget. It is certain, however, that the 
major portion of this amount will go for supplies, 
salaries of trained leaders and playground main- 
tenance. Several persons with special training 
along community recreation lines are already in 
the employ of the Department, and prior to the 
close of the summer work the name of the direc- 
tor of recreation within the Department will be 
announced. 

The personnel of the Park Board at present is: 
Mr. L. W. Clapp, Chairman; Mr. W. A. Vincent, 
and Mr. Walter Parrott, associates. Alfred Mc- 
Donald is Director of Parks and Forestry. 


What the civilized world has always needed, 
after it became civilized, was a new moral dis- 
cipline, a new system of emotional attractions and 
aversions that would equip it for a life of pros- 
perity. This is something that has never existed 
in the world and does not now exist so far as we 
can discover. It is particularly needed at the pres- 
ent time in this country ; otherwise our civilization 
will go the way of all others and will last a 
shorter time than others because there will be no 
mass of poverty from which to recruit the pros- 
perous classes. Therefore I do not hesitate to 
say that the most acute need of the world today, 
particularly in the United States, is a new set of 
values, a new moral discipline—or, if you please, 
a new religion—which will preserve us from ex- 
tinction through prosperity, as some of the old sets 
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of values, the old systems of emotional attractions 
and aversions, the old moral disciplines and the 
old religions preserved certain branches of the 
human race from extinction through poverty.— 


Professor T. N. Carver, Harvard Economist, 


New York Times. 


A New Park and Play- 
ground Given to Los 
Angeles, California 


Following her gift of the site known as “Mount 
of Olives,” at Hollywood Boulevard and Ver- 
mont Avenue, to the city for park and playground 
purposes, Miss Aline Barnsdall, philanthropist and 
civic leader, has tendered an adjacent site valued 
in excess of $300,000, to be used as a park and 
playground and to be operated by the Los An- 
geles Playground and Recreation Department. 

The original yift, designated now as Barnsdall 
Park, was of approximately $1,000,000 value and 
has already been put to use by the founding of 
“the little lattice playhouse” where bi-weekly pro- 
grams are given by dramatic groups of boys and 
girls of the municipal recreation centers. 

The second offer, made in the belief that the 
children should have a site for their use adjoining 
the exquisitely landscaped park, will not only give 
the city an added and valuable area but will in- 
clude a building that is well suited to carry on 
playground programs in music and esthetic danc- 
ing. Miss Barnsdall has further offered to pay 
for an expert director for ten years. 
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Play Day in Richmond, Virginia 


CLAIRE 


By 


McCartTuy 


Director, Community Recreation Association 


About thirteen thousand people participated in 
the second annual Play Day which ‘was held at 
Byrd Park on May 14th, 1927. 

From the opening games in the morning until 
the Pageant and dance which closed the program 


in the evening, a throng of spectators witnessed 
one of the most colorful and widely observed 
communit recreational programs ever put on in 
Richmond 

The program started at ten o'clock in the 
morning, featuring the finals of the children’s 
activities from the after-school playgrounds: 


baseball contests from the Junior High Schools; 
tournament ; baseball throw for accuracy ; 


hoop rolling; bubble blowing; jack 


marble 
top spl! ning ; 
rocks and relays for the elementary grades. <A 
festival and pageantry from the com- 


folk dan Ing 


munity houses concluded the junior program. 


\t one-thirty a spectacular parade, starting at 
the Governor’s Mansion in the Capitol Square, 
preceded the afternoon program. All groups 


participating in Play Day took part in the parade. 
The civic clubs took great pride in decorating 
their floats as did the industrial groups, the mer- 
chants, the high schools and community houses. 
The American Legion furnished the grand mar- 
shal and staff for the parade, which was followed 
by the John Marshall High School Band, the Boy 
and Girl Scouts, the Mayor and city officials, the 
directors of the recreation agencies 
After the color- 
ful floats of the various organizations, the real 


boards of 


lending dignity to the occasion. 


play and clowning act was portrayed by a circus 
filled with children dressed as animals, 
march led 


wagon 
preceded by 
through the business section of the city and had 


would not have been 


a caliope. The line of 


“Lindy” been here there 
a larger crowd of spectators lining the sidewalks ! 
afternoon started at two- 


While the civic clubs were 


The activities of the 


thirty at the Park. 
competing among themselves for honors in mar- 
ble shooting, horseshoe pitching, baseball throw 
for accuracy, hoop rolling, bubble blowing and 


top spinning, the merchants were having a similar 


contest. The industrial groups competed in vol- 
ley ball; the churches conducted a tennis tourna- 
ment, twelve churches entering. 

A fiddlers’ was conducted by the 
WRVA broadcasting station, which brought in 
fiddlers from all parts of Virginia. The Y. M. 
C. A. sponsored an harmonica contest while the 


contest 


physical department of the public schools pre- 
sented a carnival of May poles in which several 
hundred children took part. 

The Baseball Commission kept the diamonds 
active with their usual Saturday afternoon games, 
specially featuring a game between the Veteran 
Baseball Players with old time star players of 
twenty-five years ago in the line-up. 

Awards were ribbons for first, second and third 
places and pennants for group contests for all 
junior events. Silver cups were awarded adults 
groups, these to be contested for, for three years. 

Other special features included a treasure hunt, 
contest for the most dilapidated automobile run- 
ning on its own power, oldest married couple, 
largest family present and a newspaper throw- 
ing contest for newsboys. 

The park was like a three-ring circus, almost 
every blade of grass being used. Different groups 
such as the Girl Reserves, and Sunday School 
crowds picnicked and had their own programs for 
the entire day. 

“Jolly Jester,” the professional health clown, 
spent the day with the children. The boating 
lake was specially decorated for water sports. 

The evening program started at seven-thirty 
with a pageant by the Senior Class of the West- 
hampton College. Special music and lighting for 
the pageant made it a very picturesque affair. 
This pageant depicted the May Days of four 
periods of English history. Many of the fiddlers 
stayed over to play for square dancing which 
was well patronized. The program was then 
turned over to social dancing, which took place 
around the boating lake, the music being furnished 
by the Community Orchestra. 

Much time was given to the organization of 
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306 BEACHES SAVED IN CALIFORNIA 


this occasion, the purpose being to bring together 
the agencies doing recreational work in the city 
as well as to promote and educate people in 
recreation by the actual participation in Play 
Day. The Recreation Council was formed as a 
sub-council to the Council of Social Agencies, 
which included the executive or the recreation 
worker and one Board member from each of the 
recreation agencies in the city. The general 
chairman is vice-president of the Community Rec- 
reation Association and the secretary is its di- 
rector, this Association being the clearing house 
for recreation in the city. The work done by 
these agencies is financed by the Richmond Com- 
munity Fund. The representatives of the other 
agencies served as secretaries to special commit- 
tees with outstanding citizens as chairmen. 

Play Day for colored people was conducted on 
the same day under the auspices of the Colored 
Playground and Recreation Association on the 
campus of the colored Virginia Union University. 


Their program included a complete list of field 
events and contests similar to the general pro- 
gram. 7 


Beaches Saved for the 
People 


The Board of Supervisors in San Diego County 
took action in March 
for all time for the citizens of that County 75 
miles of beach frontage. The State of California 
owns the oc« frontage up to the ordinary high 
tide line. The frontage from this line, back in- 


of this year which has saved 


land, is privately owned. 

Warned by the experience of Chicago and New 
York, each of which cities has expended more than 
$100,000,000 in the repurchase of waterfront and 
of other cities, and specifically by the experience 
of another California city, Long Beach, which 
recently voted $2,000,000 to recover a half block 
of waterfront, the City of San Diego itself and 
now the County of San Diego have passed ordi- 
nances requiring that when any tract or subdivi- 
sion of land is bounded on any side by the Pacific 
Ocean waterfront, there shall be dedicated, on 
any map or plat of such tract, a roadway or street 
along such waterfront and that roadways or 
streets, not less than 60 feet wide, shall lead up to 
such roadway at frequent intervals; and that all 
land between such main roadway and the ordinary 
high tide “shall also be dedicated upon and by such 
map or plat as and for a public park.” 


A committee, headed by Tam Deering, Execu- 
tive of Community Service in San Diego, has been 
working for a year or more on this project, at 
first without much success. A year ago the 
County Supervisors flatly refused the proposition, 
With the backing of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Merchants’ Association, various improvement 
clubs, Women’s Clubs, the Central Labor Coun- 
cil, P. T. A. organizations, civic clubs, the com- 
mittee kept up its campaign and was finally suc- 
cessful in securing the genuinely cordial coopera- 
tion of all the real estate interests involved so that 
the final action was taken by unanimous vote of 
the Board of Supervisors after a hearing at which 
all interests involved expressed approval of the 
plan. Real estate interests and civic forces alike 
rejoiced that these miles of ocean frontage are 
now forever dedicated to general use of the people 
of San Diego County and that all purchasers in all 
sub-divisions hereinafter laid out in San Diego 
County will have the advantage of a boulevard 
fronting on the ocean and of free access to the 
Pacific Ocean beaches. 

A letter from Mr. Deering advises that popular 
interest in this project has extended far beyond 
San Diego County and that there are indications 
of a real desire on the part of citizens of not only 
California but of Washington and Oregon to pro- 
vide similar state-wide legislation in all three of 
these states. 





Summer Activities in Cincinnati.—This 
year, as for several years past, the Public Recrea- 
tion Commission of Cincinnati conducted a Travel- 
ing Theatre which went from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, giving entertainments. A regular 
movie machine showing feature films gave added 
interest to the 1927 performances. Students and 
graduates of a number of local musical and dra- 
matic schools volunteered to provide the programs. 
Members of civic and luncheon clubs provided 
transportation for the volunteer performers. 
Daily programs and locations were published in 
the newspapers. 

“Suburban Play Leaders” was the name given 
in 1927 to the play leaders who went to the various 
sections of the city where there were no play- 
grounds, taking with them several kit bags of play 
equipment. 

A new feature of the Cincinnati program was 
the publication each week by the Cincinnati Post 
of a tabloid known as The Playground News 
which gave information about the recreation pro- 
gram and happenings at the various playgrounds. 
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Many Lions’ Clubs Provide Recreation 


Facilities 


The first civic activity of the Lions’ Club of 
Upland, California, after securing its charter was 
obtaining land suitable for a public park. 

More than twenty-one years ago the owner of 
a piece of property near the mouth of beautiful 
San Antonio canyon subdivided the property and 
dedicated fifteen acres of it for public use as a 
park. This land was used from time to time by 
picnic parties and was even improved to a certain 
extent, but was some distance from 
the city and because modern travel conveniences 


because it 


were few, nature was allowed to hold sway, and 
what had been a park became a wilderness of 
sage brush, cacti, and rocks. 

When the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Upland proposed the site for develop- 
ment as Pacific Electric Railway, 
which had purchased the larger tract from its 


a park, the 


former owner, claimed the park site as a part 
had Thus the matter was 
dropped for a time. 


of what it bought. 
Club was not satisfied to leave the 
question as settled. It consulted its attorney. 
It took court action to determine the legality of 
the city’s right to the property and finally in 
January, 1926, the park land definitely became 


The Lions’ 


the city’s property. 

As no city funds were available to develop 
the park, the chamber of commerce was asked to 
take charge of a campaign to secure money for 
improvements. Six service and business organi- 
Landscape gar- 
deners drew up plans for the beautification of the 


zations contributed $100 each. 


park. The program of improvement proceeded 








BASEBALL, JUNIoR SAFETY CouNcIL BARBECUE, 
MempPuis, TENN. 


slowly until Armistice Day, when practically 
every member of the Lions’ Club, a group of 
Boy Scouts, and many others who were interested, 
put on their old clothes, brought their teams, wag- 
ons, trucks, hoes, shovels, picks, and put in a 
large part of the day in the actual work of get- 
ting the park ready for the planting of trees and 
shrubbery. 


The enthusiasm and tenacity of the Upland 
Lions’ Club is typical of the energy with which 
scores of Lions’ Clubs have worked to secure pub- 
lic recreation facilities. Merely to mention the 
names of the clubs and what they have done 
would take more space than this article permits 
and would be tiresome to the reader. Some clubs 
have given their attention to playgrounds; others 
to swimming pools; still others to gymnasia and 
camp sites. 

A much needed playground was secured in Port 
Arthur, Texas, on land that was swampy and full 
of water, an eye-sore to the community. The 
Lions’ Club spent more than $10,000 filling in and 
beautifying this area. Playground equipment, a 
wading pool and a band stand have been installed. 
Thousands of people congregate in this park every 
summer. 

The Collinsville, Illinois, Lions’ Club has 
sponsored, equipped and financed three public 
playgrounds in the city since July, 1926, and has 
entered into a fifteen-year lease on a piece of 
property containing about three acres. 

The Magna, Utah, Lions, with the aid of about 
twenty of the larger boys from the high school, 
have cleared, graded, and built a dike wall for 
an ice skating pond 110 by 230 feet. They have 
put a man in charge of flooding this pond and 
keeping it in good condition. 

The Montebello, California, Lions’ Club won 
an award for the improvement of a playground 
entered by them in the national playground beau- 
tification contest sponsored by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 

The Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Lions’ Club has 
erected a ski slide and toboggan for the use of 
small children. Because of the work of the 
North Bay, Ontario, Lions, forty acres of lake 
shore property have been turned over to the citi- 
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Lions’ CLus—SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


zens of the community for use as an up-to-date 
park and picnic grounds. This land has been 
leased for public use. 

The city of Yakima, Washington, was per- 
suaded to advance $6,800 for the purchase of a 
municipal park site. The club had already raised 
$5,000, which will be used to improve the prop- 
erty. 

Other communities in which the Lions have 
done notable work in securing public play facili- 
ties are: Big Timber, Oregon; Bristow, Okla- 
homa; Barrington, Illinois; Boone, Iowa; Chey- 
enne, Wyoming; Kisco, Texas ; Clintonville, Wis- 
consin; Colorado Springs, Colorado; Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Culver City, California; Dallas- 
town, Pennsylvania; desPlaines, Illinois; Dunn- 
ville, Ontario; Electro, Texas; El Dorado, IIli- 
nois; Everett, Washington,; Festus, Missouri; 
Fort Madison, Iowa; Gibson City, Illinois; 
Greensburg, Kansas ; Guthrie Center, lowa; Hay- 
den, Colorado; Heavener, Oklahoma; Hillsboro, 
Texas; Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas; 
Independence, Oregon; Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Lafayette, Colorado; Long Beach, California; 
Louisville, Kentucky ; Mankato, Minnesota; Mar- 
shalltown, lowa; Milford, Utah; Mena, Arkan- 
sas; Neodesha, Kansas; New Orleans, La.; 
North Birmingham, Alabama; Okemah, Okla- 
homa ; Oakes, North Dakota; Phoenix City, Ala- 
bama; Port Arthur, Texas; Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Troy, North Carolina; Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Warren, Pennsylvania, and Waupaco, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Physical beauty is not enough today for a satis- 
fying life. Vitality in the relations of life—that’s 
what counts. This means play spirit. 


Sacramento’s Memorial 


Auditorium 


A recommendation to the Sacramento City 
Council that an item of $750,000 for a memorial 
auditorium be included in the proposed bond issue 
as a tribute to the memory of the men and women 
of Sacramento who died in the service of their 
country carried by a liberal majority. On May 
15, 1926, the corner stone was laid and on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1927, the structure was dedicated with 
fitting ceremonies. The Recreation Department 
had the honor of providing the musical program 
for the dedication. The Municipal Symphony Or- 
chestra of 73 musicians and the chorus of 900 
singers were at their best. 

The building, whose normal seating capacity is 
5,000, is 216 feet wide and 262 feet in length. 
The height of the main portion is 80 feet; of the 
towers 100 feet. The stage is 40 feet deep by 
100 feet wide and fully equipped, while the little 
theatre at the right of the main entrance seats 
approximately 300. Memorial Hall at the left 
of the main entrance is available for the meeting 
place for the service organizations as well as for 
small dances, banquets and committee meetings. 

An outstanding feature of the auditorium is 
the movable floor in the main area, which can be 
lowered at the stage end to provide a sloping floor 
when stage performances are held, and a level 
floor at other times. When the floor is horizontal, 
it is at the same elevation as the stage floor and is 
added to the floor area of the main arena. A cur- 
tain has been provided which will separate the 
upper part of the balcony from the lower balcony. 
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An American Playground in Turkey 


LILLIAN C. 


BRAUER 


American School, Adana, Turkey 


Imagine a semi-tropical city of 75,000 people 
living in ram-shackle houses so crowded together 
that there are no open spaces, no backyards, no 
playgrounds except the dirty, narrow, wicked 
streets which serve as sewers and general dump- 
ing ground of the population! These were the 
conditions in Adana, Turkey, the great cotton 
center of the Cilician plain, when the Turks 
came into possession of Cilicia after the with- 
drawal of the French. 

When the Turks first came down from Taurus 
Mountains, where many of them stayed during 
the time of the French occupation, their children 
who were accustomed to seeing women veiled, 
hardly knew what to make of foreign women 
wearing hats. They would frequently call after 
us, ‘Madama, madama hitch benzemez adama,” 
meaning “‘This madam, this madam does not 
even resemble a human being.” “Ghiour” or 
“infidel” was another name they would hurl at 
one and sometimes words were not the only 
missiles for they would use their surplus energy 
in throwing stones at us. Such actions would be 
followed by impromptu lectures in our feeble 
Turkish, in some instances by trips to the police. 

But such treatment did not appeal to us as 
the best way of meeting the problem of misdi- 
“If only these children could 
have a playground,” we said, “it would be the 
best possible solution.” Space, however, was not 
available and so we invited some of the neighbor- 
hood children to the American kindergarten 
rooms for play hours in the afternoon. They 
were taught games which soon began to supplant 
the stone-throwing in streets and a friendly atti- 
tude was shown by the street children, who, in- 
stead of shouting out discourteous words, sal- 


rected energy. 


uted with the Moslem greeting “Merhaba” cor- 
responding to our “Hello.” Some of them learned 
to say “Good-by” and used that as a greeting 
when they met us. 

Although several Turkish men of influence 
for three years helped search for a place which 
could be converted into a playground, there was 
none to be found until two of our American 
Board missionaries, on reaching the retirement 


age, turned over to our Board a bit of property 
which they had bought with gifts from friends 
in America in order that they might have win- 
dows in their dining room. For windows are not 
permitted on the side of a house unless one owns 
the property adjoining; otherwise people could 
look into one another’s houses. 

This tiny plot of land was enlarged by tearing 
down some old store-houses on it, but nothing 
was done about putting the place in shape until 
the Chief of Police of the city was consulted. He 
replied that no permission was needed and that 
he, for one, was only too glad to have us under- 
take such a project for the children of the city. 
Encouraged by this, we set to work clearing out 
the store-houses, tearing them down, leveling the 
ground and repairing and completing the high 
brick walls enclosing the playground. We put 
up swings, bars and see-saws and made a basket- 
ball court. We also put a little two-room house 
in shape so that it could be used as a miniature 
recreation center in connection with the play- 
ground. 

When the playground was opened in Novem- 
ber, 1924, we found it necessary to show the 
children how to swing in rope swings, for they 
had never seen anything of the kind before. 
Since there is no word for playground in the 
Turkish language, most of the children called 
the playground the “place of swings.” Big and 
little seemed to take such delight in swinging 
that we have put up more swings and a slide, 
down which the children travel at the rate of 
forty a minute. 

Our equipment is crude and meager, but we 
manage to keep about fifty children at a time on 
the ground engaged in some wholesome form 
of recreation. The place is so tiny that there is 
scarcely room for half of that number at one 
time, but the boys and girls prefer our cramped 
quarters to their former playground, the streets, 
where they learned smoking, swearing, fighting, 
gambling and vile language. If, however, they 
forget and indulge in any of these vices on the 
playground, they are deprived of the privilege of 
playing there for the rest of the afternoon and 
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must promise before coming back that they will 
try to obey the rules of the playground. 

The boys themselves are feeling responsible 
for the conduct of their fellows and are respond- 
ing to the privilege of having a clean and orderly 
place in which to play in a sportsmanlike way. 
One or two of the new boys began fighting over 
a swing, but it was not long before one of the 
regular attendants, a boy of their own age, ran 
up to them saying, “Say, boys, don’t you know 
you can’t fight here. This is the place where you 
have to treat every one like a brother.” The idea 
seemed to the boys worth trying out, for they 
immediately stopped fighting and were soon plity- 
ing together peaceably. 

On two days a week the playground is opened 
to girls; the boys have the rest of the time with 
the exception of Sunday. It seems hard for the 
boys to submit to the American custom of giving 
girls the same privileges they enjoy. We per- 
mit them, however, to have the ground a longer 
time than the girls, partly because there are many 
more boys who spend their time on streets and 
partly because boys are freer than girls about 
coming to a foreign place. 

Friday being the Moslem Sunday or day of 
rest, the playground is open particularly to the 
boys and young men who work. The appren- 
tice system of labor is still in vogue in Turkey 
and boys as young as seven begin to learn a 
trade. Among the working boys who patronize 
the playground are those who are learning to be 
shoemakers, tailors, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, me- 
chanics, barbers, clerks, carpenters, type-setters, 
butchers, and saddle-makers, as well as pedlars, 
errand-boys, boot blacks, water-carriers, news- 
boys and cotton mill workers. 

In the past four months over one thousand 
diffef@pt boys and girls have played at the play- 
ground. Almost one-third of this number do 
not attend school, but are either street children 
or working children. There are no attendance 
officers or truant officers connected with Turkish 
schools nor are children obliged to go to school, 
one reason being that there are neither school 
buildings nor school teachers enough to take care 
of all the children. Consequently many of the 
rising generation are growing up without school- 
ing, although the present educational officials are 
doing what they can to improve the situation, and 
welcome our cooperation. 

Those who come to the playground are learn- 
ing something about honesty, cleanliness not only 


in body but in thought, speech and actions, con- 
sideration of the rights of others, obedience, 
courtesy, kindness, helpfulness, and friendliness 
as well as fair play, cooperation and good sports- 
manship. We are hoping sometime to have a 
larger playground and also to have a number of 
them scattered throughout the crowded city, but 
until that happy day arrives this one tiny play- 
ground must serve as leaven for the whole. 
Through play leadership we are trying to help 
the boys and girls of Adana to a more whole- 
some and useful living. The response thus far 
has been encouraging and we have high hopes 
for the future. 


A British View of 
Sports 


In “Games and Sports in British Schools and 
Universities” by Howard J. Savage, published by 
the Carnegie Foundation, there is constant em- 
phasis on the thorough-going acceptance of the 
principle that games and sports tend ‘to develop 
team play and good sportsmanship. “Athletics 
take their place naturally as an instrument for 
training the habits and powers of youth. It is a 
matter, not of sport versus education, but of sport 
in education. Neither the Englishman nor the 
Scot share the American’s enthusiasm for organi- 
zation.” 

One feels after reading “Games and Sports in 
British Schools and Universities” that the tradi- 
tions of national life have been very deeply influ- 
enced by the athletics and sports of the British 
people. It seems to be recognized that games and 
sports have influence not only upon physical fit- 
ness but also upon the spirit of cooperation and 
the ethical standards which they inculcate and 
foster. 

The Board of Education has stated some of 
these considerations in a pamphlet on “Physical 
Training” printed in 1924 as supplementary to its 
Syllabus of Physical Training, 1919: 

“The Team System as an instrument of educa- 
tion utilizes the gregarious instinct which begins 
to awaken in children round about the age of ten, 
and, as adolescence supervenes, develops for good 
or ill into one of the chief springs of conduct and 
character. The development of this instinct, no 
less than that of the competitive instinct which has 
equally deep roots in human nature, is of impor- 
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tance far too great to be left to chance. To regu- 
late these instincts in the interest of wider ends, 
and to turn them into channels fruitful both to the 
individual and the community, must be one of 
those fundamental aims of education on which it 
is hardly necessary to enlarge.” 

One Secretary wrote, “It is merely stating a 
fact to say that the Public School tradition in sport 
is the embodiment of the highest ideal of British 
sportsmanship. The best type of sportsman 
makes the best citizen.” 

The ideal that should lie behind the British 
tradition was stated by the Council of the British 
Olympic Association in a booklet of instruction 
issued to each member of the British team before 
starting for the games at Paris in 1924: 

“A SPORTSMAN 

1. Plays the game for the game’s sake. 

2. Plays for his side and not for himself. 

3. Is a good winner and a good loser, i. e., 
modest in victory and generous in defeat. 

4. Accepts all decisions in a proper spirit. 

5. Is chivalrous towards a defeated opponent. 

6. Is unselfish and always ready to help others 
to become proficient. 

7. As a Spectator, applauds good plays on both 
sides. 

8. Never interferes with Referees or Judges, 


no matter what the decision.” 
nil he Crate for the Game’s Sake” 


One element in the situation concerning games 
and sports in English public schools has perhaps 
been overlooked. School or house or form teams 
are not always evenly matched. It frequently 
happens that one team meets another in a contest 


in which defeat is the foregone conclusion. In 
such instances boys of the stronger team are not 
taught that the big score is the result most to be 


desired, and boys on the weaker team are encour- 
aged to play as if all that mattered were that they 
should give a good account of themselves. It is as 
if the inferior team thought with one mind, ‘We 
may be beaten, but we’re going to give them as 
hard a time as possible to beat us by playing as 
hard as we can. 
any rate, we shall have the satisfaction of making 
them work for their victory.’ This situation may 
develop not once but literally scores of times in 
the school life of any public school boy. Not only 
does it at length give a certain hardness and seem- 


\nd, of course, we may win. At 


ing indifference to defeat, and provide a refuge 
for disappointed youthful hopes, but it does much 


to rob victory of its factitious and disproportion- 
ate charm. The attitude of mind that it engenders 
in the boy is one of the strongest holds that the 
English public school tradition exercises over the 
national life, and, moreover, it lies at the very 
core of the Anglo-Saxon conception of sport. © Its 
importance will be considered later in its bearing 
upon college and university games.’ 

There seems to be great faith in England in the 
maturing and educative value of games to both 
players and managers, which arises from the re- 
sponsibilities which sport involves. As much re- 
sponsibility as possible is left to the boys them- 
selves. 

If one admit that a public school type exists 
among the youth of England, this certainly is 
more the product of sports and games than of 
books and scholastic training. This type is pro- 
duced primarily with a view to taking its place in 
a society that has roots in the same kind of train- 
ing, and with this fact in mind no one can deny 
the contribution of sport to the general result. 
If the public school training in sport leads to any- 
thing, it leads to cooperation and tenacity, and the 
inculcation of these qualities in school boys is 
among the most valuable in boys’ education. But 
emphasis upon playing the game may also lead to 
traditionalism and a certain inability to adapt 
oneself to new conditions. 


Camp Financing.—Camp Sacramento, the 
summer camp belonging to the city of Sacramento 
and maintained by the Recreation Department, is 
shown by the city manager to have earned a profit 
of $8,066.28 over operating expenses in the six 
years it has been in operation. The city’s outlay 
for capital improvements during this period was 
$22,860.31. Deducting the profit, the actual cost 
to taxpayers would be only $13,794.03. 

Although this is the actual investment, the city 
manager estimates that the value of the camp is 
almost $60,000, exclusive of the land which is 
owned by the federal government. This sum in- 
cludes the value of donations by local firms and 
individuals of material and labor. 

It is possible for an adult to secure transporta- 
tion and a two weeks stay at the camp for $25. 
There is a lower rate for children. 


A complete program for a Hallowe’en celebra- 
tion, including a play by Lucy Barton for eleven 
girls, entitled The Witch, may be secured from 
P. R. A. A., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, for twenty-five cents. 
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What Goes Up* 


DorotHY CANFIELD 


In the third year of the war, the town of Tour- 
ciennes was appalled by a German decree that 
forty of their leading women were to be taken 
as hostages to a prison camp in Germany, in re- 
prisal for something said to have happened. 
Everyone knew that that meant almost sure death, 
and certainly broken health even for the most 
vigorous men. And many of the women were 
already half ill after three years of war priva- 
tions. 

The prison camp was a dreary clutter of rough 
buildings on a flat, sandy plain. The room 
allotted to the forty women was a bare, barn- 
like loft. Around three walls were tiers of 
bunks, filled with damp, moldy straw. Grease 
and filth were caked on the rough floor and walls. 

The woman who told me about it afterward 
had apparently not forgotten a detail. 

Powerful and magnetic Octavie was speaking: 
“We are French women; we have courage; we 
have brains. People with brains and courage 
have nothing to fear anywhere, if they'll use 
them. We’re of all sorts—but we are women, 
sisters! If we give all we have and stick by 
each other loyally, they can never conquer us! 
An attempt is being made to break us down, phy- 
sically and morally. But we have a thousand re- 
sources of ingenuity that they can’t touch at all. 

“We must begin by economizing every atom of 
our strength. We can start now by not wasting 
any more strength hating our guards. The next 
thing is to organize to get clean.” Squads were 
organized, some to carry water, some to sweep. 
A bathing place in one corner was arranged. The 
first woman who emerged from behind the cur- 
tain, bathed, fresh linen next her skin (they had 
been allowed to bring one change), her hair in 
order, was like a being from another world. Self- 
respect came back. With plenty of water and 
energy, sand and some bricks for rubbing, every- 
thing in the room was cleaned. 

“What are we? 
danger. We must exercise out of doors, if we 


Bodies and minds; both in 
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*From the Reader’s Digest for April, 1927. Condensed from 
an article in the Woman’s Home Companion for April, 1922. 


are to digest this awful food. We are allowed to 
be out an hour a day, but that is not enough. We 
must do something active in here once an hour. 
Any volunteers to show us gymnastics?” Yes, 
there were several. 

“Now, for the mind. It’s the chance of our 
lives to go on with our education. Let us share 
our minds each with the other.” The result was 
that a group of musicians was organized to talk 
about music; others were to discuss the care of 
children ; one to lecture on the life in Indo-China; 
a course in German was to be given; a daughter of 
a professor of literature was to plan literary dis- 
cussions; the former head of a hospital was to 
lecture on the care of the sick. 

Dramatic and musical committees were ap- 
pointed, and another one on games, to provide 
amusement. 

“But,” said one, ““we have souls, too, souls hard 
beset. We’re of all sorts of belief, but we can 
all pray.” Then after an instant, she said, “Let 
us pray.” 

Every day was thrust at them full of the noi- 
some poison of prison life—idleness, indifference, 
despair, bitterness, hatred, personal degeneration, 
and every day they poured out this poison reso- 
lutely, and filled its place with intelligent occupa- 
tion. 

Every day they went out in all weathers and 
exercised and played, and every evening they 
played games, checkers, guessing games, told 
stories and sang anything anyone could remember. 
Every day they had their “lessons,” and once a 
week they had dramatics. 

The character of their group made an impres- 
sion on the prison authorities, who, as the months 
went by, allowed them certain alleviations ; a bet- 
ter stove for their cooking, guards chosen from 
among the older men, and finally a few priceless 
French books. 

Winter was there again, endless, empty, gray 
days. Influenza carried off hundreds all around 
them. They redoubled their cleanliness, exer- 
cised, played, studied, sang. Madame Rouart 
died ; three others were desperately ill. Tragedy 
drew them more closely together than ever, and 
after this there were fewer struggles against black 
days of bad temper. 

Well, then came the end. Nobody, not even 
the guards, knew what all the excitement was 
about. The women were locked in cattle cars, 
with no idea where they were going, until the 
moment the train stopped—and the doors opened. 
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They were at home, at their station. On the 
same platform where they had seen so many pris- 
oners return, vermin-ridden, filthy, half-imbecile, 
a burden to their families, there they were, lean 
and worn and pale, but stronger, better finer hu- 
man beings, than they had been before. 

Here’s where the story ought to end. I wish 
it did. But in the years that have passed since 
then I have seen those women a good many times. 

What are they doing with themselves now? 
Are they continuing the fine self-education? Are 
they turning on the terrible problems of our life- 
in-common the piercing light of their trained 
resistless strength of their dauntless 
wills ? Like all the rest of us, 
they are concentrating their efforts on the attempt 
to keep all the ease and comfort for themselves 


minds, the 
They are not. 


and their families. 
\re they, as they did in prison, sharing the 
griefs of the women about them with sisterly 


love? Do they cooperate intelligently with their 
fellow citizens in their daily life now? Is Octa- 
vie still organizing the weaker souls about her, 
drawing from them the best they have to give? 
No! 


They had given a complete if passing proof 
of the magnificent latent possibilities in the stuff 
of human nature. The Tourciennes women had 
risen to that noble level once in their lives and 
held it. And the rest of us never! And yet what 
is our human life but one long crisis? We are 
all hard beset by deadly dangers, needing desper- 
ately to love and help each other. Why can’t we 
intelligently plan how to construct an endurable 
life with the Why don’t we 
help others to bring out what they have of value 
in their natures and stand by them in their mo- 
Why don’t we ever grasp 


materials at hand? 


ments of weakness? 


what that might mean to us all? 


Regional Plan 


The development of recreation facilities in and 
around New York City was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Regional Council of the Plan of New 
York and Its Environs held on June 6th. The 
plan put before the meeting includes the placing of 
parks and parkways and a broad playground sys- 
tem throughout the city. It aims to develop new 
groups of population, bringing closer and closer 


together the places in which people live and work 
and find their recreation. 

That a particular effort be made to preserve as 
much as possible of the summit and face of the 
Palisades for public open space, was recom- 
mended. 

Thomas R. Adams, general director of plans 
and surveys, advocated more parkways as a means 
of developing and preserving recreation areas. 
Highways cannot be developed on a purely com- 
mercial basis, he said, if the land values necessary 
to pay for them are to be retained. As the great- 
est amount of land is used for residential pur- 
poses, the improved highway system must be de- 
signed to attract rather than to drive away 
residents. He cited the Bronx River Parkway 
as the best single planning investment in many 
years. 

Thomas Adams, speaking of the Regional Plan 
at an earlier meeting, said: 

There are about 9,000,000 people in the Re- 
gion. Weare told that within thirty or forty years 
there will be 15,000,000 or 20,000,000. The Plan 
is being prepared to provide for more than double 
the present population. One of our greatest diffi- 
culties is to find opportunities for recreation facili- 
ties where they are most needed in the Region for 
this increasing population. At present the City 
of New York is unable to provide money for 
sufficient playground spaces for the children be- 
cause it has no bare land in crowded areas and it 
costs too much to pull down buildings. <A city 
that has to acknowledge that it cannot find money 
to provide for the necessary facilities for outdoor 
recreation for its young people acknowledges that 
it is suffering from a form of social bankruptcy. 
In the case of New York City the lack of pro- 
vision for playgrounds is based on a wrong hypoth- 
This hypothesis is, that what is wrong 
In the City of 
The only diffi- 
Our 


esis. 
is that there isn’t enough space. 
New York there is ample space. 
culty is the wrong distribution of space. 
problem is to try to indicate, among other things, 
how to obtain a more equitable and a more eco- 
nomical distribution of the space that is available. 

When our Plan is completed, in about eighteen 
months, it will be a guide for each and all of the 
local authorities in the Region. Each of these 
authorities should now be preparing a city, town 
or village plan. Those who do so can obtain from 
us all the information needed to fit in their local 
plan with the Regional Plan. Nothing is to be 
gained by waiting until the Regional Plan is pub- 
lished. 











Mother Cuts Loose 1n Camp# 


By 


Mrs. ETHEL JOHNSTON LIVELY 


Columbus, Ohio 


“How many of you folks know where your 
nose is? All right, we’ll see. With your left hand 
take hold of your nose and with your right hand 
take hold of your ear. When I clap my hands and 
say ‘change’ take hold of your right ear with your 
left hand and with your right hand catch hold 
of your nose. All right. (Clap. ) 
(Clap. ) 


Ready. Go! 


Change! Change! 
Such grabbing! Such laughing! Such funny 
places for people to be clutching for their noses. 
Is it possible that fifty farm women do not know 
where their noses are? Certainly at home these 
women would have no difficulty locating their noses 
but when the recreational leader in a county camp 
for rural women gets them grabbing, that’s differ- 
ent. Everything is different in camp. You can 
grab for your nose and miss it, yet no one thinks 
you silly, for everyone else is doing the same 
thing. 

The game period is just getting started but al- 
ready the ice has been broken, and these fifty farm 
women from over the county can never be quite 
strangers again. 

The next few minutes are spent in learning a 
motion song to the tune of Yankee Doodle. 

“Oh, Chest-er (hands on chest), have you heard 
(hand on ear) about Harry? (hand on hair). 

He’s just got back from the army (hand on back 
and fold arms and rock them). 

I (hand on eye) hear (hand on ear) he knows 
(hand on nose) where to wear a rose (hand 
on button hole). 

Hip! Hip! (slap hips) Hurrah! for the Army! 
(fold and rock arms as before).” 

Easily they catch the words; the motions “not 
so good.” There is much excited waving and 
foolish gesturing. No two are suiting alike the 
action to the word. Laughing is the only thing 
they are doing in unison. 

Having finished the song, the leader brings out 
some bean bags. They are thrown helter-skelter ; 
some are caught but many more are missed. Half 
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of the women are working desperately to defeat 
the other half, in a relay game. One side is sure 
to win; but the winning is nothing; the fun is in 
playing together. 

The Victor Portable is opened up and made 
secure on an old tree stump. The women quickly 
get partners and in a short time the Kinderpolka 
is being danced by fifty of the most frolicsome 
children you ever saw. Farm women, fat and 
forty, dancing folk dances? Certainly they do in 
camp. Why not? 

When the dance is finished, many of the women 
crowd around the leader. As if by magic, little 
note books or scraps of paper, and stubby pencils 
are whisked from the recesses of knicker pockets. 
The leader is a target for a volley of questions: 

“What’s the name of that record? And its 
number? Couldn’t that be used at our Farm 
Bureau picnic?” 

“Have you any other folk dance records? 
need something of this kind at Grange.” 

“How could I change that bean bag game so it 
could be used at my Club meeting, it would have 
to be inside you know.” 


We 


There has been no lecture on games. Through 
participating they have caught the fun of playing. 

A rest period follows. While there is not much 
The Public 


Library in the county seat has loaned some books. 
Some are taking down names and _ publishers; 


resting done, there is much freedom. 


others are looking through volumes new to them. 
There, under a tree, is a small group reading 
aloud; having a lot of fun with Paul Bunyan. 
For some nothing is so restful as visiting. Here 
are two hard at it. 

“IT live in a village,’ one is saying, “Smith’s 
Corners, and I came to camp because my sister, 
who lives on a farm, urged me to. But I don’t 
know much about camping. How did this start, 
and who is responsible for it?” 

“I guess we're all ‘green’ at camping,” the sec- 
ond camper replies. “It’s a new thing for women. 
This is the first one ever held in this county. 
You see it all started a year ago at the 4-H Club 
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MOTHER IN CAMP 


Camp. About six of us leaders had been in camp 
to help with the boys and girls. The last day when 


camp was breaking, the county agent, Mr. Smith, 


said, ‘It seems a shame we can’t run this camp 
for more than a week. Here we're all set up and 
it was a big job, seems to me we ought to get 


more out of this equipment before we take it 
down.’ 
“Mrs. Graham was there, you know how full 


of pep she is—well, she said right off to Mr. 
Smith, ‘You might have a camp for your club 
leaders.’ 


“Mr. Smith laughed and said, ‘Well, I don’t 
know as we suld restrict it to leaders but we 
might have a camp for women. There was one 
camp for women in Ohio last summer and it was 
very successful, too.’ 

“A camp tor 
and we quizzed and questioned Mr. Smith until 
he finally said he didn’t know much about a camp 


women ! 


for women since he’d never been in one. Ha! 
Ha! Ha!” 

“Did you to the institute held in that new 
consolidated school in your township ?” 


“vr 9 @ oa te | " 
N( replies the 


I was 


villager. “You see 


sick most of the winter and didn’t get out much. 
That’s 
thought it would do me good.” 

“Well, Mr. Smith got the agent from that county 


why my sister urged me to come, she 


where they had had a camp, to come to institute,” 


continued the club leader. “He talked to us about 
his camp and how fine it was until we got so en- 
thusiastic about one that we didn’t give Mr. Smith 
any rest until he appointed a camp committee. 
‘Then he kept us interested by sending out let- 
ters from his office, telling what a good time we 
could have, how it would be our camp and we 
could do as we pleased for it would be up to us 
to make it go.” 

The leader’ 


peri Ye ends 


s shrill whistle announcing the next 
the conversation. On this, it’s second 


day, the camp for farm women in this county is 


getting nicely under way. What do they do next? 
Half of them trail behind the nature study man, 
gone off to learn of bugs, snakes, weeds, flowers, 
birds and trees. The man who leads the way is 
a veritable wizard who apparently has the power 
of transmuting the most common things of the 
woods into the most beautiful. Earnestly he im- 
plores his followers never to allow themselves to 
become blind to the beauties of nature all about 
then 

The other group takes instruction in basketry 
and soon each one is diligently weaving away on 


That was news to us, 
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a basket. Visiting goes on the while and the in- 
struction 1s most informally given. 

The dinner call brings them speedily to the 
large dining tent, where there is awaiting them 
quantities of food. How campers do eat! 

Before the campers have finished eating, the 
song leader takes charge. Then there are songs 
greeting the visitors of the day, if any are present, 
or the diners join lustily in, “Oh, When We Are 
Together How Happy Are WE.” Very often 
the younger campers take opportunity to intro- 
duce the older ones to some of the newer selections 
such as the state song, “What Did Dela Wear, 
3oys?” or “Abie, my Boy.” 

When the singing is finished the agent takes 
opportunity to introduce his camp committee. He 
explains to the campers that these women have 
worked faithfully for weeks doing the “personal 
work” he could not do. They have secured ad- 
vance registrations; have done all kinds of ad- 
vertising; they have helped formulate the camp 
program ; and they are doing much to relieve him 
of responsibility and detail work now that the 
camp is in full swing. “This is in every sense of 
the word your camp, not mine ; and this committee 
is to be commended for its faithful work in bring- 
ing it about.” 

He finishes his announcements, and there is a 
rousing song for the agent and for the committee. 

The time right after dinner is usually devoted 
to conferences, committee meetings and rehearsals 
of various kinds. Right now there is a group of 
ten or twelve women stealing quietly out of sight. 
It’s a delegation of the Flappers (this name the 
group voted to adopt for the camp week). They 
have charge of the camp fire and they have gone 
off to “cook up” some original entertainment. 

Here in the shade of a lordly oak is another 
but smaller group. They belong to the Dumbells 
and are in charge of the vesper service. Intently 
they pour over a thumb-worn Bible and a battered 
hymn book which is somewhat the worse for “the 
evening dews and damps.” 
nook on the other side of 
Minuet. 
steps of 


From a_ secluded 
the dining tent come the strains of the 
The recreational leader is teaching the 
the minuet to a small group and before camp is 
over they will demonstrate this stately dance of 
long ago. 

From up the creek faintly echoes the “Canadian 
Boat Song.” The Dumbells are getting ready a 
little stunt for camp fire tomorrow evening, when 
they have charge. 

This period of planning and rehearsing is one 
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of the most important of the entire day, for the 
women are promoting their own entertainment. 
They are combing their ranks for people who can 
do things. Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones have 
agreed to sing a duet at vespers. Mrs. Black and 
Mrs. Johnson with the help of a few others will 
put on a stunt at camp fire. In the words of the 
women themselves, “they are getting ready to be 
in something.” 

There is an assembly hour in the afternoon. 
The women are entertained by an artist who 
sketches as she emphasizes the need for an appre- 
ciation and love of art. 

Following this, the campers hurry away to get 
into their bathing suits. Yes, sir! Mother in a 
bathing suit! There is some shyness about going 
into the water, but mother has a new suit so she 
must go in. 

Mrs. Wilson is talking to a group congregated 
on the banks of the creek. “Yes, I got new knick- 
ers and a new bathing suit before I come, but I 
hadn’t had either one on until this morning. You 
know how it is, I ain’t used to knickers and I had 
a dress to wear,—but this morning I got a letter 
from my sixteen-year-old daughter and she said, 
‘Ma, we’ve got a bet up that you won’t put on 
your knickers or your bathing suit all the time 
you’re in camp.’ They are a goin’ to lose that 
bet. I got my knickers out right then and I’ve 
had ’em on all day. And now I’m goin’ in the 
water and I want somebody to take my picture 
so I can prove to ’em I was in.” 

Here comes Mrs. Brown down to the bank to 
join the group. As she approaches she calls out, 
“Do I act shy? I never owned a suit in my life 
before. I got this in town Saturday, and Sunday 
I put it on and paraded around before my hus- 
band and the family so I wouldn’t feel so awk- 
ward in it, and the last thing Bill, my seventeen- 
year-old boy, said was, “Ma, don’t you dare come 
back without goin’ in swimmin’.” So I just got 
to go in.” Then the call, “Everybody in.” The 
life savers and the swimming teachers work as 
they have never worked before. Fat and forty 
learning to swim is different from fat and forty 
learning to folk dance. 

There is just time to get out of the water, get 
dressed and rested a bit before the supper call. 
And after that comes the vesper service when the 
women trail off to a quiet spot removed from the 
camp and its activities. 

Vespers over, the womien by the aid of flash- 
lights find their way to the camp fire. A well 
stacked pile of wood awaits the touch of the 


match. Blankets and cushions are spread out and 
the campers with a mere suggestion of weariness, 
arrange themselves in a circle. The fire leaps up 
and they see each other vaguely and in shadow. 

During the singing and the storytelling, the 
Flappers have been quietly scurrying about until 
most of them are congregated behind an im- 
provised curtain, which is somebody’s perfectly 
good double blanket. They announce themselves 
by coming from behind the curtain and singing a 
group song followed by the sign of the order—the 
sign being a flapping of wings. The blanket cur- 
tain is drawn aside and there is just time enough 
to make out several bales of straw, blanket-draped, 
supporting a Victor Portable, when the Flapper- 
in-Charge appears. She announces that this ma- 
chine is a flapper invention which has the power of 
transforming one into any kind or type of woman 
she might wish to be. She then invites any who 
would like to be changed to come forward. An 
old woman in shabby dress and sunbonnet steps 
up and begs to be made young and of good form, 
so that she may wear knickers. She is placed be- 
hind the bales of straw and as the crank of the 
Victor turns she is gradually lowered out of sight. 
Instantly from the right steps out a well built 
women in knickers; her white hair is bobbed and 
a spot of rouge shows on each cheek. Some 
transformation! The next applicant is a shy bow- 
legged flapper who awkwardly edges her way for- 
ward. She asks a great deal; she desires to be- 
come an esthetic dancer. Slowly she is put 
through the machine and out comes a dancing girl 
in short skirts, rolled hose ’n’ everything. Busi- 
ness is picking up. Immediately a pair of large 
over-weight flappers appear and ask to be trans- 
formed together since they are twins. The ma- 
chine is being put to a real test. The two are put 
in and with some difficulty, suggesting rheumatic 
knees, they are lowered at last. Quickly there step 
out two bathing beauties, sleek and lithe of form. 

The crowd shrieks with laughter. It takes up 
the custom of the junior campers and cries, “How, 
How,” and there is vigorous hand clapping. The 
machine has proved its worth and the Flappers 
have demonstrated their ability for making a little 
fun. Fifty farm women are entertaining them- 
selves and they are getting a lot of “kick” out of 
it. 

Amateur dramatics carried on by women, some 
of whom haven’t had a vacation in years. Mrs. 
Nelson who has just now been the Flapper-in- 
Charge, says this is her first real vacation in thirty 
years. Mrs. Beck, one of the twins in the stunt, 
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says she has been married nineteen years and this 
is the first time she has been away overnight. 
Farm women momentarily transported away from 
home, children, cooking, milking and the garden. 
Farm women singing, dancing, and playing to- 
gether, and thereby renewing their God-given 
youth. 

Stunts over, there is singing of an impromptu 
nature and the tired campers scatter to their tents. 


Home Play in Kansas 


Kansas farm women are coming out of their 
kitchens! Through the medium of: health schools 
conducted by farm bureau specialists from the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
they are learning songs, games and folk dances 
which they in turn teach their families and neigh- 
bors. In other words, recreation is being recog- 
nized as an important factor in the rural health 
program of the women’s division of the Farm 
Bureau in Kansas. The rural mothers are finding 
that play is essential for growth and health and a 
developer of self control. 

In fifteen Kansas counties they are singing 
Gaynor’s beautiful lullaby, The Slumber Boat, and 
playing the old English game, Happy Is the Miller. 
They are telling the story of The Volga Boatmen 
and listening to the records for the Yo Heave Ho. 
Their listening attitude is further developed in 
hearing Schumann's Wild Horseman, in which the 
trotting of the little ponies is easily discernible 
from the gallop of the wild horses. They are 
dramatizing Jack Horner and joining hands, 
swaying foot to foot and slide stepping around 
in a circle while they sing: 

“Here we go Looby Loo; here we go Looby Light. 
Here we go Looby Loo; all on a Saturday night.” 

Pots and pans are forgotten while the women 
picture the graceful gondola floating down the one 
noiseless main street of the world, the Grand 
Canal of Venice, by marble palaces and under 
arching bridges as they listen to the gondolier 
singing to his dark-eyed lady in Barcarolle. 

Home, Sweet Home takes on a new significance 
when the pupils learn an English composer set 
the words written by a lonely American boy to 
an old Sicilian folk tune and used the song in an 
Italian opera, Clari the Maid of Milan. The 


Swedish nightingale, Jenny Lind, put the song on 
her concert program and sang it around the world. 
Thus the simple little lyric has received the title 
of the [nternational Song of Home. 

Home itself is taking on a new significance in 
Kansas with mother pausing from her numerous 
household duties for a romp with the children 
and a song fest in which everyone from baby to 
grandfather joins. 


Getting Together in Pendleton, Oregon.— 
“Everyone is helping with the Pendleton play- 
grounds,” writes Mrs. Pauline Hoke, Supervisor 
of Playgrounds. 

The mayor, through the city’s Street Depart- 
ment, had the high grass cut at the Til Taylor 
Memorial Park. The double tennis courts owned 
by the Kiwanis Club were turned over to the play- 
grounds and the natatorium made available for the 
use of the department. One of the garages gave 
Mrs. Hoke the use of a car for a week and an- 
other kept the car at night. A local shoe store 
is permitting its clerks to go any time during 
business hours to umpire baseball games. The 
Boy Scouts have cleaned the office, painting a big 
counter for the use of the leaders. The Scouts 
are also assisting with office work while the Camp 
Fire Girls volunteer on the playgrounds and help 
at the office, thirty responsible girls being called 
each day. The Elks sponsored the pet parade, 
giving the prizes and supplying judges, and the 
twenty-five piece drum corps of the American 
Legion led the parade on the opening day. The 
schools cooperated by lending black boards and 
athletic supplies. 

Many individuals have helped. One citizen 
gave twenty-four golf balls for the use of the 
playgrounds; another made thirty-six bean bags 
and twelve canvas clubs, donating all materials. 
The Business Women’s Club bought the beans 
and met in the office one evening and filled the 
bags. Two huge sacks of various size blocks were 
donated by one citizen and a well known rancher 
offered to have a free riding pony day for the 
playgrounds. A local merchant will put on at his 
own expense a fashion show to raise funds to keep 
the playgrounds open until September Ist instead 
of August 15th. 











Exposing Ourselves to Self Control« 


By 


GERALD STANLEY LEE 


Once upon a train, the Pullman conductor, a 
man with somewhat gray hair, appeared at the 
front of the car, and in the silence he said—wish- 


ing to distinguish himself from the train con- 
ductor—‘‘Pullman car tickets, if you please”’— 
and he sang the line. He sang that through the 
car. He was determined to have people take 
things good naturedly. And that tune saved him 
from a terrific argument with a man two seats 
in front of me who was trying to make two chairs 
do for three. All he had to do was to say, “Pull- 
man car tickets” in that singing tone, and the 
man was subdued at once. 

Now, that making a tune of one’s job is the 
particular thing that | am interested in expressing 
tonight to you, interested as you are in leisure, 
because it has a bearing upon your problem, or 
rather upon your recreation. 

Some time ago, in pursuance of this idea, I 
published the book, /nvisible Exercise. A man 
at the head of a department store said to me, 
“Why, Lee, as far as I can see you have solved 
the problem of industrial fatigue—unless you 
are away ahead of your time.” (He was familiar 
with my book.) “But can you prove it?” 

“Well,” I said, “it can be proved. You can 
prove it right here in this store.” He said, “How 
can I prove it?” 

“Why,” I said, “every man and women in 
your store—and there are 2,800 of them—can be 
drilled in standing and sitting in such a way that 
they will rest at their work. A woman who 
stands at a counter all day until late in the after- 
noon can be taught to stand so that she is even 
rested by it. She can be taught. to stand as easily 
as she now is accustomed to sitting down, and 
she can be taught to sit down as easily as she 
now is accustomed to lying down.” 

Now, as you may know, Mrs. Lee is a novelist. 
We are both highbrows, terrific highbrows, or 
supposed to be. We live ina college town. Mrs. 
Lee and I went down to Filene’s—it was Filene’s 
store in Boston—and spent three months in teach- 
ing this little drill that we have in mind—teach- 





.*Extracts from addres* given at Recreation Congress, Atlantic 
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ing people how to stand as easily as they sit and 
to sit as easily as they lie down. 

It is not necessary to take half an hour out of 
the middle of the day to lie flat on the back. 
There is a little exercise which, after one has 
learned it, one can do with one’s back in two 
minutes while standing up. When one has had 
a little training in it there is a way to lie down or 
as good as lying down, standing up. This exer- 
cise, which I have called “Invisible Exercise,” is 
one which almost anyone in this store can learn, 
which can be taken by anybody at any time, taken 
in half a minute, standing at a counter, while 
sitting at one’s desk, while waiting for a car in 
the street, or lying back in an easy chair—without 
anybody knowing that one is taking it; and even- 
tually as it becomes a habit, without even knowing 
it oneself. 


When my friends have asked me why two liter- 
ary people like Mrs. Lee and myself stopped writ- 
ing books and novels to work in a store and teach 
physical exercises to employees and executives, 
I have said two things. First, what I am teaching 
in this store is not merely a physical exercise. 
I am teaching my religion and teaching the phy- 
sical exercise to prove my religion and make my 
religion work. 

If I go about or sit or stand with my body a 
little out of balance, my whole body has the 
work to do. 

If I am in a “held” position—anything off the 
perpendicular is a “held” position, requiring my 
nerves and muscles to work. If | am in a “held” 
position I get tired at my work. In “held” posi- 
tions, I get tired when I play. If I sleep, uncon- 
sciously, in a “held” position, as many people do, 
I get tired when I sleep. A lot of people get 
tired when they sleep and they don’t know it. 
They just feel that way the next morning. 

Now, if a thousand charming young women 
could be hired or persuaded to take a little train- 
ing for a few days and then in groups of three 
or four walk down Fifth Avenue from the Plaza 
to the Waldorf, with oranges on their heads— 
well, you can imagine! 

The extraordinary results that are possible 
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from the intensive cultivation by cultivated people, 
or anybody, for that matter, of the center of 
bodily balance, are things which I wish everybody 
sy using the force of gravity 
properly, | believe every man could rest while 
working. He could be stretched and refreshed 
by his work, as dancing or skating refreshes him. 

Another thing will happen. People will begin 
to have time for some natural or real religion. 
We will find, as a matter of experience, that for 
the most part sinners are tired persons. I re- 
member one woman who was taught the “in- 
visible exercise,” who was at the head of a de- 
partment store. It was during the Christmas 
rush, and she had been taking the lessons about 
two weeks. And the twenty-four young women 
who were under her came up, one after the other, 
almost with tears in their eyes, and thanked her 
for the way in which she had been so good to 
them during the rush. They couldn’t imagine 
what had happened, because always before, at 
that time, she had been unspeakably disagreeable 
and impossible, and they dreaded Christmas time 
approaching, because they were selling things un- 
der her. What had happened to her was that 
she was kepi rested, and that extraordinarily 
brilliant vocabulary of hers, upon which she relied 
in her emotional stress, became unnecessary. 

And my experience has been, insofar as this 
technique of balance goes, that when people learn 
to balance the body, they balance the emotions 
at the same time; there is a chemical balance at 
the same time; they balance the appetites. All 
the appetites are governed apparently by a disgust 
of excess. You don’t have to control the appetite 
at all; you remove it, and you remove it from 
its excess the moment a person is balanced. 

The principle is this: You know, every man 
is an inch or a half inch taller, or approximately 
so, in the morning than he is at night. That means 
that the vertebrae in his back, quite largely—the 
small cushions in the vertebrae—regain their 
resiliency when he rests and they spread. 

In Philadelphia, a man who wanted to become 
a policeman was examined. He didn’t pass the 
examination. He wasn’t tall enough. He went 
back to his physician and he asked him what he 
could do about it. The physician told him to go 
home and go to bed and to stay in three days and 
then to go down at azine o’clock in the morning 
and be examined again. He went down—and he 
was tall enough. He is one of the best policemen 
on the force there today. 


could look into. 


Well, now, if people could keep themselves 
stretched, without effort—I mean to let them- 
selves be stretched as a pleasure—why, they 
wouldn’t get as tired as they do. They would get 
somewhat tired, but it would be very much re- 
duced. So this technique turns on releasing the 
neck and stretching the neck and the back. For 
instance, the back might be spoken of as a spring, 
and it wants to be long. And ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred are unconsciously tensing their 
necks, that is to say, they are tightening their 
necks. And the neck is tightened and locked up. 
It is locked down by the mind—by the state of 
mind. Then they suddenly stiffen their necks and 
the back is shortened or not allowed to take its 
full length. The result is that they are com- 
paratively tired and inefficient. But if they learn 
how to command the neck and relax the neck and 
control it voluntarily any time they have occasion 
to do it and think of it, and do it habitually and 
keep the neck relaxed, they will be very different 
people, both morally, spiritually and physically. 
They will have a sense of a different personality ; 
they will be buoyant. And the change is so great 
that anybody can see it. 





Unsolicited Publicity——The J. .L. Hudson 
Company, one of the largest stores in Detroit, re- 
cently ran in the Detroit Times a half page ad 
containing a list of the municipal playfield and 
recreation centers under the supervision of the 
Department of Recreation. The ad also con- 
tained a brief account of the growth of the move- 
ment in Detroit. 

“This half page,” writes C. E. Brewer, Com- 
missioner of Recreation, “represents thousands of 
dollars worth of publicity and came unsolicited by 
us. The Company is going to run two other 
articles—one on our summer camp and one on 
activities.” 


’ 


Teliing Parents About the Playgrounds.— 
“Is the playground safer than the street?” is the 
question introducing information about the open- 
ing of the Laconia, New Hampshire, playgrounds. 
Facts about the location of the playgrounds, the 
hours during which they are open, were printed 
on post cards sent to the parents. The last sen- 
tence also has its appeal for parents. “Every 
Laconia child should know how to swim. Does 
yours? The playgrounds offer instruction in 
swimming.” ‘ 





Contemplative Recreation 


By 


JOSEPHINE BLACKSTOCK 


Director Playground Board of Oak Park, Illinois 


Not long ago I was taking a group of out-of- 
town guests on a tour of the Oak Park play- 
grounds and parks when a member of the party 
remarked : 

“Our idea of recreation has certainly come a 
long way from the ideals of those old German 
landscape men with their public parks covered 
with keep-off-the-grass signs.” 

The landscape architect in the party looked 
thoughtful for a minute; then he said, quietly: 

“I wouldn’t condemn them. It seems to me 
their notion of contemplative recreation had some- 
thing of value in it.” 

Long after the guests had gone, the phrase 
stuck with me—contemplative recreation. The 
words are reminiscent some way; garlanded 
words, hung with “leaf-fringed legends”; words 
that conjure up long cool alleyways of thought! 

Who knows, but we need more contemplative 
recreation in this restless day! Recreation has 
come to be spelt in one word, action; but hasn’t 
it any implications in that other term, contempla- 
tion ? 

Activity is a craft, but thinking is a fine art. 
And we haven’t enough fine arts in recreation. 
We spell life with one word—participation, but 
we forget its preliminary—contemplation. Per- 
haps we have too few Keep-off-the-grass signs 
in our national manners and morals. We have 
done away “with barriers and restrictions, and 
levelled out every rough place, and yet dreams 
always lie over behind the hills, and fancy is 
fond of green hollows that are hard to find. We 
have the ease of level stretches, and those old 
character-building obstacles of stress and strain 
and struggle have all been swept away. There 
is only one frontier left today, and that is the 
frontier of thought. 

Contemplative recreation translated into play- 
ground terms means—what? I believe it means 
a variety of important things. It means the abil- 
ity of-the boy or girl to pillow his head on his 
arm on a grassy slope of the playground and 
watch the clouds go by. It means expeditions 
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into the woods, not to count birds and leaves fot 
a bronze button, but to watch growth, to feel 
beauty. It means looking at the color of pansies 
and peonies in playground flower beds just for 
the adventure of looking. It means a circle of 
little people listening to fairy tales in a cool 
corner. It means—and this | want to stress— 
talks with the play director for an off-minute or 
an off-hour or an off-day. 

If you have done active work on a playground 
you know that there are times when no one wants 
to play ball or make paper flowers or guess riddles. 
Then is the time to capitalize your contemplative 
recreation—in talk. A wise and sympathetic 
play director can employ a half dozen pieces of 
mental playground apparatus in this manner. She 
can direct ambitions; change ideals; she can stir 
fancy; and stimulate curiosity. The most mar- 
velous and plastic material in the world is lying 
there in her hands, ready to mould, to color, to 
direct. Dr. Cutten of Colgate University says 
that thought goes against the grain of the major- 
ity of boys and girls. Youth, he asserts, is extro- 
vert, interested in things, and people. “But,” he 
adds, “introversion is a later type, where people 
turn their thoughts in on themselves and are able 
to sit in a room alone and not become panic- 
stricken.” 

Suppose we put in contemplative recreation as 
an activity on our playgrounds this summer? 
Suppose we teach our boys and girls that a 
thought is not a dangerous beast prowling in a 
dark thicket. Suppose we encourage the feat, the 
hard hazard, of creative thinking—the one high 
adventure of life. 


A man’s life is made by the hours when great 
ideas lay hold upon him and except by way of 
living persons there is no channel down which 
great ideas come oftener into human lives than 
by way of books. 

Harry Emerson Fospick 
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The Leominster Junior 
Players 


By JouHn Joyce 
President 

Early in the fall of 1926, a group of dramati- 
cally inclined young people of high school age 
banded themselves together as the Junior Commu- 
nity Players of Leominster. The organization, 
sponsored by Leominster Community Service, 
seeks to inspire an interest in the drama and to 
present to its members the opportunity of exer- 
cising their individual talents in various phases 
of production. 

The success of the organization is largely due 
to the efforts of Miss Mary Tully, of the local 
high school faculty, and of Miss Carolyn Hanni- 
gan, the executive secretary of Community Serv- 
ice. The former has worked untiringly to start 
and further the group, while the latter has made 
possible the enjoyment of many things which 
the organization would not otherwise have. 

The roster lists over one hundred names. It 
is surprising to note that over seventy-five per 
cent. of these have signified their preferences for 
scene painting, costuming and stage work rather 
than the acting itself. The members work on 
the committees on which they have expressed a 
desire to serve, and each committee has a chair- 
man. This gives everybody something definite 
to do and facilitates production. Among the many 
groups at work are the design and scenery group, 
the “stage” crew, the costumers, the music depart- 
ment, the dance and pantomime directors, the 
“house” and ushering staff, the make-up com- 
mittee and the executive board. 


The meetings of the entire group are held the - 


first Tuesday of each month. A play, concert or 
lecture on the drama is presented, there is a ses- 
sion for open discussion, and the evening con- 
cludes with a social and refreshments. The mu- 
sic department may have charge of one meeting, 
the costume department of another or the dance 
committee may furnish the evening’s program. 
In this way one department has an opportunity 
to demonstrate its skill for the benefit of others, 
and there is much pleasant competition coupled 
with the desire to reach perfection. 

The first production of Finnegan’s Flats and 
Cold Cash was presented privately (as most of 
the productions are) before both the Junior 


Players and the Senior Group and then publicly 
in the assembly hall of a local church. These 
plays were largely in the nature of an experiment 
and besides making their initial bow to the pub- 
lic the players received their first taste of actual 
production work and gained much experience 
thereby. Cold Cash was repeated no less than five 
times at various places throughout the city. 

During the holiday season the group appeared 
for a second time, not in the footlights’ glare, but 
in carol singing service at the community Christ- 
mas tree. 

In February an original play-writing contest 
open to members was launched, and the spring 
production was planned. The production was 
the climax of the players’ efforts for this season, 
consisting of four one-act plays staged in the 
high school auditorium in the latter part of April. 
The plays were The Turtle Dove, Sauce for 
the Goslings, Young America and Nevertheless. 
The evening’s program was well-balanced (as one 
can readily see) with novelty, comedy, drama and 
fantasy all on one bill. 

At all times the Juniors have the Senior, or 
adult group for counsellors and guides as well as 
an ideal. The older group is probably the best- 
known Little Theatre group in Massachusetts, 
having won the Baker trophy in Boston last 
year. They are extremely interested in the Ju- 
niors, who will some day take their places, and 
they predict a brilliant future for them. The 
Juniors, in turn, are going to labor diligently to 
make that future a brilliant one and to be able 
to carry on the fame of their elders by gathering 
their knowledge in their present training school. 





Playground Department Complimented on 
Efficiency.—The Playground Department of 
Oakland, California, was paid a high compliment 
when Mayor Davie congratulated the department 
on its efficiency and economy. “The Department 
carried on its work for the benefit of the citizens 
and children of Oakland with enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency and at the same time held a true regard for 
the taxpayers’ money. It ended the year with 
many improvements added to its municipal camps 
in the mountains and many in the city. Some of 
the latter were necessarily costly, such as paving 
of tennis courts, the opening of new playgrounds, 
new facilities at Lake Merritt, new fencing about 
older playgrounds and community houses, and 
new development at the Municipal Golf Links. 
All this cost money, but the cost was returned in 
the enjoyment and health of our people.” 















Make-Up Suggestions for the Little 
‘Theatre« 


By JAck Stuart Knapp 


Drama Organizer, P. R. A. A. 


The actor who perfectly achieves the outward 


semblance of his character has half of his battle 
won. I have often seen a boy of twenty, looking 
just that age, try to play a man of 60, not realiz- 


ing that he is working against a handicap which 
the most skilled actor could not overcome. The 
appeal to an audience through the eye is fully as 
strong as that through the ear. Makeup is so im- 
portant and so fascinating that it is a shame to 
neglect or abuse it. A little practice and com- 
mon-sense experimentation will help any actor 
to become proficient in this art. 

“The human face is the masterpiece of God.” 
Let the actor remember that, and keep his make- 
up always natural. One of the greatest theatrical 
crimes is a makeup that looks like makeup. If 
your wrinkles appear as painted lines, if your wig 
looks like a wig, if your eyes are unmistakably 
“touched up”, then your makeup is a poor one. 
Hold the mirror up to nature. 

Practice and apply your makeup under the 
same lighting as will be used on the stage. While 
making up before a mirror perhaps two feet in 
front of the face, bear in mind that the nearest 
part of the audience is going to see you from a 
distance of at least 10 feet and strengthen your 
makeup accordingly. 

The face, neck, ears, hands, all visible parts of 
the body must be made up. Nothing looks more 
amateurish than an actor with a “mask” painted 
on his face, but with his neck and ears untouched. 

Every player should begin to apply his makeup 
—no matter how simple it is—at least half an 
hour before the curtain goes up. If the makeup 
is a “character” and complicated, an hour is none 
too much time to allow. It is always well to ap- 
ply makeup before donning the upper part of the 
costume, to prevent last-minute mishaps. 

Makeup is harmless if properly applied and 
removed. Cold cream is applied as a foundation, 
then wiped away. After the performance, gently 





*Reprinted from The Billboard, April 16, 1927. 
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massage with cold cream, wipe away all the grease 
paint and wash with warm water and soap. 

The shade of grease paint used for the base, 
of course, depends on the character to be por- 
trayed. This is applied smoothly and evenly all 
over the face, ears and neck. If too much is ap- 
plied, the makeup will appear muddied; if too 
little, it will appear patchy. A little experimen- 
tation will show the correct amount. 

The wet rouge commonly used on the cheeks 
of both young men and women characters, is all 
right for the latter. But for the men, except 
“dude” types, a deeper shade of grease paint than 
that used for the base gives a more natural ef- 
fect. In applying rouge to men, remember the 
color extends well up into the temples and down 
along the jawbone into the neck. The closer to 
the eyes the rouge is applied, the younger the 
character will appear. All rouge should be care- 
fully blended along the edges. 

Character makeup is largely a matter of the 
application of light and shade. Shadows or hol- 
lows about the eyes, in the temples and cheeks, 
may be painted with grease paint in gray, light 
brown or a darker shade than that used for the 
base. The cheekbones, nose, chin and forehead 
may be made to appear more prominent by paint- 
ing “highlights” on them. This device will also 
make cheeks look plumper. “Highlighting” is 
done with a white, or a lighter shade of grease 
paint than the base. By the correct use of light 
and shade a stout face can be made to appear thin, 
and vice versa. 

Wrinkles and lines show character more than 
any other physical feature. If they are not to 
look like painted lines they must be carefully 
“highlighted” and blended. The “shade” is the 
wrinkle itself, the depression in the skin. The 
“light” is the elevation or fold of flesh above the 
wrinkle. Both have to be considered. First the 
“shade” or depression is sketched in with an 
orange stick or the rounded end of a toothpick, 
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using gray, light brown or deep crimson, accord- 
ing to the complexion of the character. This 
line is carefully blended with the fingers. Then 
a “highlight” or fold of flesh is painted. This is 
a line in white, yellow or a light shade of flesh,, 
immediately above the previously painted wrin- 
kle, and is also carefully blended. 

Apply plenty of powder, but use a lighter shade 
tham the base, if you do not want to destroy all 
your highlights and shadows. Brush off the ex- 
cess powder. 

The eyes are of the greatest use in acting and 
should be skillfully made up. Darken the lashes 
with a mascara preparation. A black line may 
be extended along the outer corner of the eye to 
make it appear larger. A dot of rouge on the in- 
ner corner brightens the eye. For old characters, 
the lashes may be blocked out with white grease 
paint. The eyebrows may be accented with dark 
or black grease paint for young characters, and 
whitened for old age. 

Lip rouge should be applied with discretion. 
As a rule, the lipe are rouged only in the center 
and the color blended toward the corners. 

Beards, mustaches, eyebrows and_ sideburns 
can best be made by using crepe hair and spirit 
gum. This is inexpensive and gets wonderful 
results if properly employed. I do not advise 
the use of wigs unless the group has money 
enough to get excellent ones. The best policy is 
to use one’s own hair whenever possible. Comb 
it in different ways, slick it down, curl it, powder 
it—anything you please. Aluminum powder is 
very good for graying the hair, giving it a natural 
silver sheen that is attractive and not harmful 
in the least. 

Every little theater group should include in 
its library a handbook on makeup. There are 
several excellent, inexpensive books on the mar- 
ket. I would suggest also that every amateur ac- 
tor who takes his hobby seriously, study a make- 
up guide and experiment on several types of 
makeup. The time and trouble will be well re- 
paid in a new interest, and in the greater success 
on the stage which comes through the confidence 
that you look your part. 


The Little Theatre, like invention, has been 
mothered by necessity—but also fathered, per- 
haps, by the new creative zest which seems to be 
creeping slowly into American life, the zest to 
conquer our materialism by the aesthetic employ- 
ment of our leisure hours. 

Water PritcHarD EATON 





Folk Games of the 
Kentucky Mountains 


By 
JuNE CLARK 


While serving as director of the playground of 
Erie School in Olive Hill, I noticed the children 
at noons and recess periods standing in a circle 
singing and playing games. Sometimes it was 
“Scip to My Loo,” but oftener it was “Go In and 
Out the Window.” I began asking about these 
games. The mountain girls, I was told, played 
them at home at their parties. They were excel- 
lent for the children because they didn’t quarrel 
about who was to be “it,” and the boys didn’t have 
the opportunity to fight as only Kentucky boys 
can. They all sang shrilly at the top of their 
voices. Even “Drop the Handkerchief” had a 
song. And the children often clapped and stamped 
to keep time. 

The boys knew little about baseball and found 
Tads, marbles and other games more enjoyable. 
Sometimes they would play with the girls, and 
they liked to do the things their big brothers and 
sisters did at the parties. Another favorite game 
was “Church,” which they would play with much 
yelling and singing. 

I found that by going out on Smooky, a creek 
near town, I could see young people enjoying 
themselves at their best. Here I learned the words 
of “Hunt the Buffalo,” a game which must have 
been played at “stations” (early settlements), 
when the pioneers went hunting. These party 
games such as “Hunt the Buffalo” keep the young 
people out of mischief, for it takes a level head 
to go through the figures. The swinging, the main 
feature of the game, varies. Sometimes it is a 
mere hooking of elbows, then again the boys will 
catch the girls by the elbows and lift them from 
their feet. One game, “Please or Displease,” an 
old woman told me she played before the civil 
war. It consists chiefly of forfeits such as “walk- 
ing the lonesome road.” 

It was my privilege to go home with one of the 
girls and attend a “shindig,” an expression which 
I believe comes from the Indian word “Shand- 
kive,” meaning “get together.” They still have 
barn raising in the hills. The saw mill boys cele- 
brated with a square dance, an old fiddler sawing 


(Concluded on page 326) 





Increase of Land Values Around 


Playgrounds 


By 


CHARLES J. STOREY 


Department of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation 


There is considerable data on the effect of 
parks on land values in their neighborhood, espe- 
cially of Central Park, where the increase has 
more than paid for the land, and the careful study 
of the Essex County Park Commission on the 
increase of land values around one of their large 
parks. 

There has not been, however, any statistical 
study, as far as I can find, of the effect of small 
playgrounds on adjoining property. There have 
been a number of estimates and opinions, such as 
the one by Mr. Harmon published by the Play- 
ground Association in 1910. A good many of 
the opinions refer to both small parks and play- 
grounds without making any distinction. Here 
in New York we have a great many playgrounds, 
that is, spaces wholly designed for play, and hav- 
ing little or no park-like qualities. Opinions have 
been expressed that such playgrounds, especially 
when they are not kept in good shape, but allowed 
to become dusty and bare of trees and shrubbery, 
depreciate the value of the land surrounding them 
rather than increase it. It has been said that the 
noise naturally due to a large number of children 
gathered in a small space also tends to make the 
houses bordering on the playground less desir- 
able than those in streets a block away. These 
objections are real in many cases. About a year 
ago a delegation of citizens from the Tompkins 
Square neighborhood waited on the Park Com- 
missioner demanding that the playground be 
taken out—not because their children did not at- 
tend, but because of the great clouds of dust 
that were raised on windy days because of the 
dry weather and the bad surface of the play- 
ground. This action certainly indicated an un- 
pleasant state of affairs, which would not make 
the houses surrounding the playground a desir- 
able place to live in. 

In order to find out whether, in view of all 
these facts and opinions, a playground increases 
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or decreases the value of the land directly sur- 
rounding it, seven playgrounds in Manhattan and 
two in Brooklyn have been carefully studied. The 
investigation has been only of the land values 
around these playgrounds, comparing the values 
two or more years before the acquisition of the 
land with those values in 1926. Figures from 
the land value maps and tax reports were used. 
It is not possible to get comparable figures earlier 
than the year 1904. This restricted the survey 
to playgrounds acquired or opened after that 
date. 

The per cent. of increase in the assessed value 
of the land directly bordering on the playground 
was first compared to the increase on streets one, 
two or three blocks away. (Table 1) The rate 
of increase shows some wide variations. In only 
two cases has the bordering land increased at a 
greater rate than the adjacent land. In four 
playgrounds the rate of increase is practically the 
same. In three cases the rate of increase is less 
on streets bordering on the playgrounds than on 
adjacent streets. 

These last three playgrounds are in districts 
which are partly business or industrial. They 
are the only playgrounds studied which are zoned 
with unrestricted districts around them. This 
condition of business and industrial blocks bor- 
dering on a playground will be described later as 
it seems. to have a marked influence on the land 
values. 

A further comparison of the rate of increase 
was made by comparing the per cent. of increase 
of Sections and of the entire Borough to the in- 
crease around playgrounds. The Sections are 
large areas (eight in Manhattan) for which total 
assessed valuations are given yearly. In only two 
instances is the increase around the playground 
less than the Section increases, and in no case less 
than the Borough increase. 

In order to observe what happened to the land 
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values at the time the playground was acquired 
by the City, the average front foot values of bor- 
dering lots was tabulated by years from two years 
before acquisition by the City to the year 1926. 
It is seen that in no case was there a decrease of 
value, and in almost every instance a decided in- 
crease at the time of acquisition or immediately 
after. There was a steady average rise, com- 
parable to the average rise in values of the neigh- 
borhood and of the Borough. It is quite evident 
that the acquisition or opening of these play- 
grounds had no detrimental effect on the land 
values around them, but rather, as shown in many 
cases, an immediate upward effect. 

There are, however, causes which tend to re- 
strict the full effect of the playground on sur- 
rounding land values. For example, it is evident 
that a playground raises the surrounding land 
values according to the proportion of the area 
occupied by dwellings. There is a smaller rate 
of increase around the West 59th Street, Chelsea 
and St. Gabriels playgrounds—partly due to their 
situation in business and industrial neighbor- 
hoods. 3 

There are indications that small playgrounds, 
such as West 59th Street, of half an acre, when 
in a wholly business and residential neighborhood, 
have very little effect on the surrounding land 
values. The great increase of land values at 59th 
Street are a reflection of uptown movement of 
business toward Columbus Circle. As a conse- 
quence the effect of the playground on neighbor- 
hood land values is completely overshadowed by 
the potential worth of the adjacent land for busi- 
ness or industry. 

It certainly seems that the entering of business 
into a block changes the value of the block no 
matter whether it is by a playground or away 
from it. Very few of our playgrounds are far 
away from streets on which the value of. the land 
has increased primarily because of its adaptability 
For example, St. 
Gabriels playground is a well planted area of 
about three acres, but the land bordering it has 
not increased as much as land adjacent to stores 
in the neighborhood. This seems to be because 
of business and industry coming into First Ave- 
nue and along the East River above and below 
the park. Three sides of the playground are 
zoned for business and one side for unrestricted 
use. The pleasant playground could not prevent 
the introduction of industry into the neighbor- 
hood or keep the value of residental blocks 


to business or industry. 


around high enough to make them more desirable 
as dwelling places. 

There is, however, no doubt that a well kept 
playground in a wholly residential neighborhood 
increases the value of the property around it. An 
outstanding example is in the Brownsville section 
in Brooklyn. Here values in 15 years have risen 
175 per cent on land directly bordering the Betsy 
Head playground, while values on streets one to 
three blocks away have increased only 118 per 
cent. There is no business of any account on 
these blocks, and the whole neighborhood is of a 
residential character. This playground is also of 
sufficient size, over ten acres, to have more effect 
on the land values than some of the other play- 
grounds studied, some of which are less than an 
acre in area. The Betsy Head Playground is of 
sufficient size to give light and air and a park- 
like quality to the space which is a desirable con- 
sideration for those living nearby. This play- 
ground has certain landscaping and arrangement 
which makes it an attractive place to live by. 

On the other hand, Gravesend Playground, al- 
though over six acres in size, has had scarcely 
any greater increase in land values bordering on 
the playground over those of the adjacent land in 
the last eleven years. This is also a residential 
neighborhood, but the playground has been de- 
veloped only in the last two years, and half of the 
land is still unsightly and barren. 

As the zoning maps reflect the character of the 
neighborhood to a considerable extent, I have 
compared the zoning around the playgrounds 
with the average increase of both the bordering 
and the adjacent blocks. This brings to light the 
fact that all those playgrounds with two or more 
sides zoned for residential purposes have by far 
the greatest percentage of increase. This helps 
to show that in residential neighborhoods a play- 
ground does increase the value of surrounding 
property, and at a greater rate than in neighbor- 
hoods around playgrounds where business and in- 
dustry are present. 

There can be no question that the landscaping 
or planting of trees and shrubs in and about a 
playground makes it a more desirable neighbor- 
hood asset and so increases the land values 
around it. It thus becomes valuable to people 
who may not have children, but who appreciate 
the open space and green trees. 

In conclusion, the study of these nine play- 
grounds shows that: 

(a) There have been no decreases in land val- 
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Folk Games 


(Continued from page 323) 


ues on the blocks bordering the playgrounds after 
the acquisition of the playgrounds, but rather a 
steady increase has taken place. 

(b) Small plots used as playgrounds when sur- 
rounded by business and industry appear to have 
little effect one way or the other on surrounding 
values. 

(c) Large plots well cared for, such as Betsy 
Head Playground, when in a wholly residential 
district increase the values of the bordering prop- 
erty in somewhat the same manner as parks do. 

(d) Where playgrounds are now in the midst 
of mixed residential, business and industrial 
blocks, as Chelsea and St. Gabriel’s, there is not 
the same rate of increase in land values on bor- 
dering streets as on streets adjacent. This is 
probably because the increased commercial use 
of the land tends to overshadow any benefits de- 
rived from the playground by the residents. 

(e) Where the neighborhood is wholly resi- 
dential in character the average increase of land 
values around the playground has been far greater 
than in other districts where business or industry 
are present. 

(f) When business and industry extend into 
blocks bordering on or adjacent to a playground, 
the benefits of the playground to the neighbor- 
hood as reflected in the land values are very much 
decreased. 


(g) In order to obtain the full and continued 
benefits from playgrounds, as from parks, all 
sides of them should be zoned for residential pur- 


poses only. 
TABLE I 
Per CENT oF INCREASE IN LAND VALUES 
1904 to 1926 
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Chelsea ...... 3.10 31 53 38 7 
W. 59th St. .. 0.58 68 75 32 27 
St. Gabriel’s .. 2.92 27 33 38 27 
Yorkville .... 0.85 51 42 9 27 
St. Catherine... 1.38 47 57 55 27 
John Jay ..... 3.90 103 103 45 27 
Carmansville.. 0.14 92 94 51 27 
a Betsy Head.. 10.50 175 118 89 55 
bGravesend .. 6.92 127 125 91 57 


@ Increase, 1911 to 1926 
b Increase, 1915 to 1926 


off tunes with his eyes shut. First an old man 
came out barefoot and showed us how to dance 
“Hunt the Buffalo.” 


Hunt the Buffalo 

“If some kind miss, will present me to her hand 

Then I’ll meet her at the station in a foreign land. 

Oh the Hawk shot the buzzard and the buzzard 
shot the crow 

And I'll meet her at the station and we'll shoot the 
buffalo.” 

In playing this, players form in a single circle, 
boy and girl alternating. They take eight steps 
to left, drop hands and do the grand right and 
left, back to the original partner swinging each 
girl in turn. 


Old Bald Eagle 
“Old bald eagle sailing around, day I am gone 
Old bald eagle sailing around, day I am gone 
First to the right, then to the left, day I am gone.” 
Participants, any number, form in straight line, 
girls on the left; boys on the right. The first girl 
stands still, while her partner circles around her 
with a peculiar shuffle step. All sing and stamp to 
keep time. At the words, “first to the right,” the 
boy swings the girl. She then swings the first 
boy on the right and he, the first girl on the left. 
At the words, “old bald eagle,” the head couple 
swings again in the center, then goes to the third 
couple and swings again. This continues until 
the head couple is at the foot. The second couple 
becomes head and goes down the line. This con- 
tinues until the first couple is again at the head. 





Tasie II 


CoMPARISON OF ZONING AROUND AND Per Cent or In- 
CREASE IN BotH BorperINc ANp ADJACENT LAND 


VALUES 
ZONING 
Per Cent. of 
‘No. of sides zoned for: Increase 
es. us. Unrestricted 1904 to 1926 
Chelsea ...... ia 3 1 45 
West 59th St.. .. ry 4 74 
St. Gabriel’s.. . 3 1 32 
Yorkville .... 4 nd 44 
St. Catherine. .. 4 54 
John Jay .... 2 1 100 
Carmansville . 3 1 93 
Betsy Head... 2 2 al08 
Gravesend ... 3 1 594 


@ Increase, 1911 to 1926 
b Increase, 1915 to 1926 
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The Educational. 
Appendix — Shall We 
Operate ? 


By Netson C. SMITH 


Supervising Principal of Schools, Leonia, New 
Jersey 


Education has an appendix—a useful one. It 
functions as promoter of the cultural and prac- 
tical—art, music, dramatics, domestic science, vo- 
cational training, physical development. There 
are those who do not think this organ useful. 
Frequent is the lament for the “good old days” 
»f better spellers and better figurers, in spite of 
proof to the contrary. 

Without the appendix we work for memori- 
zation and drill, the “Three R’s”; with the appen- 
dix, in addition to these, we work for modification 
of conduct—to develop higher moral character, 
better health, greater civic consciousness, closer 
home relationship, greater vocational efficiency 
and more wholesome use of leisure. 

How has this organ of education functioned— 
what is its value based on two separate tests? 





For Service 

Take the service test: Keeping in mind our 
twentieth century environment, with its increased 
leisure, shall we remove the recreational and 
group interest activities—the gymnasium, the 
playground, the chorus, the orchestra and the 
band? Keeping in mind the spending orgy, shall 
we eliminate the teaching of thrift? Keeping in 
mind the artificial living, shall we eliminate good 
health instruction and medical supervision? 
Keeping in mind the tremendous waste and loss 
of life by accident or fire, shall we eliminate 
“Safety First” inculcation? Keeping in mind the 
need for self-expression, shall we eliminate art, 
music and dramatics? Keeping in mind competi- 
tive business and industry, shall we eliminate pre- 
vocational training? Keeping in mind the prev- 
alence of citizenship indifference, shall we elim- 
inate the teaching of civic responsibility ? 


Interest Test 


Take the Interest test: There is 14% of the 
total school enrollment in high school today as 


against 1.1% forty years ago. There are 82.8% 
of the children, between the ages of 5 and 17, in 
school today as against 65% forty years ago. 
Over a similar period the length of the school 
term has increased 30%. The average number 
of days attended by each child, ages 5 to 17, has 
increased over 100%. 

Our schools have moved forward and kept pace 
with general progress. Shall we remove the 
appendix which thus has produced the tremen- 
dous holding power of the schools? The clock 
of educational progress is set back a generation 
when short-sighted civic bodies set out to rob 
education of its finer side. This process under- 
mines and emaciates it. It brings education back 
to its bare skeleton, to its kindergarten days. 

Operation on the appendices of education— 
the removal of those factors in cultural and prac- 
tical development—on the pretext of retrench- 
ment in public support means physical, social and 
mental retardation in the community that per- 
forms the operation. 


Fort Worth Recreation 
Building 


Before an audience of a thousand people the 
new Fort Worth, Texas, Recreation Building was 
opened on June 15th with a musical program. It 
was the realization of a five year dream of the 
recreation officials and enthusiasm ran high. 

The cost of the building exclusive of the site 
was $63,000—a sum made possible by a bond 
issue. Facilities have been provided in the build- 
ing for boys, girls, and adults. As the visitor 
enters the building the main offices are to be seen 
on the left. To the left also are the boys’ quar- 
ters with four dressing rooms, lockers, showers 
and lavatories. The children’s playroom is located 
on the right of the main entrance. Here in a room 
45 feet by 25 feet have been installed all kinds 
of equipment. The girls’ quarters are opposite the 
boys’ rooms on the right and their equipment is 
comparable with that found in the boys’ quarters. 

The combination auditorium and gymnasium 
with a seating capacity of three thousand people 
has three entrances. Within a few moments notice 
the space may be converted from an auditorium to 
a gymnasium with capacity for two ball courts. 
The gymnasium floor is 112 feet by 70 feet. 





September, the ninth month hath 30 days 
1927 ‘The Hunting or Harvest Moon 1927 


A burnt child dreads the fire. 
Experience is the mistress of fools. 
—Old Proverbs 


1 Th 


4 Su 


6 Tu 


7 W 


8 Th 


10 Sa 
11 Su 


12 M 
13 Tu 


14 W 


15 Th 


16 F 


17 Sa 


18 Su 


19 M 
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Anna Botsford Comstock, b. 
1854. HANpBooK oF Na- 
TURE-STUDY. 

Look for Venus. Evening 
Star until September 10. 
Game preserves help in the 
conservation of our fur 

bearing animals. 

Why is Jewelweed called Im- 
patiens? 

LaBor Day. Sun rises 5.26; 
sets 6.31. 

William B. Greeley, b. 1879. 


The gypsy moth destroys hun- 
dreds of acres of forests. 
It was introduced into Med- 
ford, Mass., in 1869. 

Elliot Coues, b. 1842. Key 
To NortH AMERICAN Brirps 

Venus will be Morning Star. 

Conserve the natural scenery 
of your community. Full 
moon. 

Moon rises 7.29. 

StaR SPANGLED BANNER 
written by Francis Scott 
Key, 1814. 

Holy-Rood Day. 

Milkweed juice may be made 
into rubber by rolling be- 
ween the fingers. 

James Fenimore Cooper, b. 
1789. LEATHER STOCKING. 

In 1878 there were 12,000 
deaths in the U. S. A. due 
to yellow fever germs car- 
ried by the mosquito. It ts 
a community obligation to 
prevent mosquito breeding. 

Prickly Lettuce is a compass 
plant. 

Sun rises 5.42; sets 6.03. 


Send a nature exhibit to the county fair. 
Secure a copy of your State game laws. 


Gather weed seeds for winter bird feeding. 


Salvia has a unique contrivance for throwing pollen onto in- 
sects. 


Gather “haws” for jam. 
Many people are enjoying autumn sunsets. 


Poison ivy and sumach have beautiful fall colors and white 
berries. 

The larve of the blackswallow tail may be found on carrot 
leaves. 

Use good tramping shoes. (Farmers’ Bulletin 183.) 


Prepare a fall wild-flower show for the public library. Use 
common names. 


Organize fall nature clubs. 
It is a criminal offense to trespass on posted land. 


Select good seed for next year. 

Publicity on weed prevention. 

Look out for forest fires until snow-time. 

The boys of Eton had the custom of going a-nutting on Holy- 
Rood Day. Before going they wrote verses on the fruitful- 
ness of autumn and the cold of winter. 


Grow mushrooms. (Farmers’ Bulletin 204.) 


Tiger beetles fly up in front, on sunny roads, and land facing 
you. 


Learn a few edible and poisonous mushrooms. 


Trip to see how flowers change to fruit. 


Go graping. Make grape jelly. 
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20 Tu Jupiter best seen as Evening Take care of your roses. (Farmers’ Bulletin 750.) 
Star up to September 30. 
21 W_ Poison ivy is a menace to 
many hikers. It should be The Federal law for migratory game birds prevents selling 
22 Th eradicated along roads and night shooting, and hunting from a power or sailboat. 
trails. 
23 F Autumn begins in Northern Publicity campaign on yeasts and molds. 
Hemisphere; Spring in Look for closed gentian in bloom. 
Southern. 
24 Sa The Alaska Seal herd in 1924 Cedar apples produce spores that infect apple trees. In some 
numbered 697,158 and 17,- sections of the country there is a demand for the eradication 
219 were killed for their of the barberry because it is a host to one stage of the wheat 
skins. rust. 
25 Su Sun rises 5.50; sets 5.53. Good chestnut days. 
26 M Sequoia National Park, estab- Establish an exchange for fall flowers which are being taken 
lished 1890. up. Start geranium and coleus cuttings to be potted later 
27 Tu Hebrew New Year. for Christmas gifts. 
28 W ~~ _—Have you solved the bill board Start compost heap of weeds, fall leaves, etc. 
and smoke nuisance? 
29 Th  JWWhat are the nature assets for Write-up to show how to protect plants from fall frosts. 
your community? Mulching. 
30 F Sun rises 5.56; sets 5.44. Start greenhouse and indoor calendar. 
Nature’s Invitation 
DEPARTMENT CoNnpUCTED By WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 
Note: Readers of the Nature Page Relations of Museums 


(which is getting to be pages) will remem- 
ber an article on the Nature Trail for the 
October PLAYGROUND. So much inter- 
est is being shown in this respect and there 
are so many indications of this being THE 
THING in the various styles of fall 
nature openings, we asked Dr. Bumpus for 
permission to reprint his Relations of Mu- 
seums to the Out-of-Doors. Amongst 
other places this article has appeared in a 
lively little nature publication called Hob- 
bies which is published by the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences at $1.00 per 
year. We suspect that most of you have 
not seen this article and take pleasure in 
making it available for your use. Dr. 
Bumpus is a live wire amongst museums 
and other circles. As they now say after 
broadcasting, if you want more from him 
let us know.—The Nature Editor. 











to the Out-of-Doors 


By 
Hermon C. Bumpus 


Chairman Executive Committee, Outdoor Edu- 
cation (formerly Education in National 
Parks), American Museum Association 


We need not waste time in a futile attempt to 
assign priority to the inventor of the Outdoor 
Museum. The familiar pictures of Adam and 
Eve are ample evidence that the Garden of Eden 
was the first “outdoorization project,” and the 
desire for knowledge, as well as recreation, is 
alleged to have been the purpose of the first 
visitors thereto,—strangely like the recently an- 
nounced primary purposes of more recently cre- 
ated national parks. 

It may not be a waste of time, however, for us 
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first to spend a few moments in making sure of 
our indoor museum problems, in defining objec- 
tives and in testing means that we have adopted 
for reaching these objectives. 

We are educators in art, in science, in history 
and industry, and at least to some extent in litera- 
ture. Unlike members of the ordinary teaching 
staff, we are without prescribed courses; we can, 
so to speak, take up and develop such subjects as 
we choose, we can present them as we choose, 
when and where we choose. We have what the 
teacher would call latitude,—and a lot of it. We 
enjoy a freedom that is entirely unknown to the 
pedagogue or to the preacher, and of recent years 
we have been supplied with unexpected material 
resources. The community thinks well of the 
service that museums are rendering. Visitors are 
registered by the hundreds of thousands, if not 
by millions. Public funds are being appropriated 
most generously and private gifts and bequests 
of such magnitude as to rival those given to our 
richly endowed colleges and universities are at 
times bestowed. As a museum man, I confess 


to some worry when | think of the tremendous 
responsibility that we assume in accepting these 
most extraordinary advantages. For what we 


have received, we must return a volume of ser- 
vice which those competent to judge can hon- 
estly appraise as being of equivalent value. We 
must plan our work—not merely with the idea 
of displaying our resources, but so that those re- 
siding in our communities may live richer, hap- 
pier and better lives. As a matter of fact, is this 
always our working and essential objective? Are 
we not inclined, at least occasionally, to forget 
the broader—yes, the higher—motive, and in- 
dulge in some personal stunt that will give pub- 
licity to our own small activities and which, after 
all, is rather remote from our declared principles 
and aims? 


As men and women of science, we know that 
some people are born with a rich intellectual 
equipment. Others, many more in number—a 
great multitude—are born without intellectual 
machinery of the highest order, but with a desire 
to possess, technically “to acquire,” an intellectual 
competence. It is to satisfy this desire, a desire 
that often asserts itself after school age and often 
lasts throughout life, that our efforts should be 
directed. In short, it is our job to provide joy 
for our neighbors through satisfying a prevalent 
and a legitimate desire on their part to know more 
about the world in which they live. The way in 


which this may best be done, the material that 
we should use, just where we may operate most 
efficiently : these are the problems that should give 
us real concern. 

Within the history of this organization, our 
museums of science—largely by developing the 
“habitat group idea” to its wonderful perfection 
—have honestly attempted to satisfy this desire 
of the public. The alleged purpose has been to 
give the urban visitor samples of what he might 
find, were he permitted to wander about in the 
extra-urban out-of-doors. At the best, these 
habitat groups were and are, clever—often very 
clever, imitations of Nature. They simulate— 
generally in an exaggerated way—various bits of 
geography. I may be challenged if I say that 
their chief value is inspirational rather than edu- 
cational. Nevertheless no one can stand in front 
of one of these beautiful displays without being 
inspired with the desire to actually see the thing 
in Nature—to actually know the birds, the flow- 
ers, the atmosphere, the whole literally “bloom- 
ing” landscape. 

But there is a vast difference between knowing 
the imitation of something and knowing the thing 
itself. We pride ourselves on knowing, on being 
personally acquainted with certain individuals 
because the fact of actual contacts makes an im- 
pression—a pressing in, a dent—that remains. 
We value these meetings with their contacts much 
more highly than we value the reports of the 
meeting. The great contributions that science 
has made to the colleges consist in its destruction 
of at least some of the subjective lectures and the 
construction of the objective laboratories. Of 
course, we can not always come in contact with 
originals, and for certain minds good imitations 
may in fact be more instructive. If it’s Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, my quality of mind leans on a 
translation; but if it’s Nature, give me the real 
thing. Why am I always prevented from really 
knowing a museum mineral by having plate glass 
so interposed as to prevent my handling it? I 
like contacts. And then in regard to labels—I 
am not interested in knowing that a rock is gran- 
ite until I have known why it is granite and 
where it is found and how it feels. 

The unpredicted arrival of the automobile, the 
unexpected creation of innumerable parks, the 
interest in camping and in photography and the 
general hegira into the country have created an 
infinite number of new contacts and have im- 
mensely enlarged our opportunities. 
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If we have been honest in our assumption that 
our exhibits have been prepared for general in- 
struction rather than for exciting the jealousy of 
our colleagues; if we have been sincere in our 
claim that our sole aim has beén to assist the 
earnest seeker in his search for information rather 
than to impress him with our facility in arrang- 
ing scientific verbiage; if we are genuinely de- 
sirous of reaching the largest numbers in the 
most efficient way, of giving the greatest amount 
of joy, of giving instruction when it is most wel- 
come, of imparting the kind of information that 
is most desired and that once given will stay put, 

-then we must extend our museums into the 
out-of-doors in order that each may cover its en- 
tire allotment. 

The extension of the museum into the field is 
the most attractive, the most promising and most 
profitable undertaking in our line that can be con- 
ceived. It does not involve any considerable ex- 
pense, it justifies itself almost immediately. It 
reflects credit upon the operating institution. It 
advertises itself. It is a proposition that is ob- 
viously so good that it will “‘sell.” 

Time is slipping away while we fail to realize 
the tremendous interest that people already are 


taking in the out-of-doors. Some of the best 
publications on our news stands are devoted to 
natural history, scenery, intelligent gardening, 


field activities and camping. Athletics has left 
the gymnasium and gone afield. A publisher re- 
cently told me that anything on Nature finds a 
Tourist agencies are playing up 
the natural wonders of the West as never before. 
Advertisers, the most successful advertisers, post 
our highways with historical information and 
Nature courses are among the most popular in 
Popular interest is keen and 
desire is universal. The interest and the desire 
are most acute when people are afield and near— 
literally surrounded by—the material that can 
inform, but fails to inform because of the ab- 
sence of an agency, akin to the museum label, 
that will bridge the narrow gap between the pat- 
ent fact and the receptive mind. Of the millions 
of motors that crowd our highways on a week- 
end, few there are that do not contain at least one 
person desirous of knowing something about the 
country flowing by. | 

Am I wrong when I say that practically every 
father and mother who drives out of a city, sin- 
cerely hopes that the younger members of the 
family may derive real profit—may become bet- 


ready market. 


school and college. 


ter informed—as a result of the outing. And 
what, at present, does the roadside provide by 
way of information that is not actuated by com- 
mercialism ? 


I stop my motor and look around. The picture 
is a view into a vast and most entrancing museum. 
Behind me the hills, around me the woods and 
the flowers, before me the ocean. Why the nar- 
row strip of sand and shingle? Why is the vege- 
tation on the ocean side so entirely different from 
that on the adjoining marshland only a few hun- 
dred feet distant? Why is the shallow water 
green with delicate Ulva while strong, deeprooted 
sedges of the marsh are still in the khaki of win- 
ter? Why are the marshes flat, while the sur- 
rounding country is hilly? What made the hills? 
What are those large birds that look like ducks? 
Are sheldrakes always so abundant? Why are 
some of the beaches sandy and others stony? 
Why are the pebbles of different colors? Why 
are the cedars yellowish on the southerly side? 
Is a pine different from a cedar? How many 
kinds of pine are there? Did the Pilgrims ever 
fish in that river? How did they get to Boston? 
Were there paths through the woods? Who made 
them? What makes the tides? What is a virgin 
forest ? 


If it is justifiable laboriously to collect and 
prepare material, to house it under glass, to print 
labels and pay guards in order to render it edu- 
cationally worth while to a relatively few, why 
is it not good business to go into the field where 
Nature is doing all the work without salary, 
where glass and other expensive abominations 
are unnecessary, where guards are superfluous, 
where information is earnestly desired and where 
multitudes are eager to learn. 


You say that I am getting perilously near Dr. 
Lutz’s Nature Trail. I am and it seems good to 
get near some one who perceives that we may 
have a God-made as well as a man-made mu- 
seum. 


At one of our earlier meetings it was stated 
that we should not end our museum endeavors 
by building “larger and better” habitat groups, 
but rather we should exercise ourselves to dis- 
cover even better ways of giving popular educa- 
tion. We little thought that within a few years 
fully twenty million of people would enter Na- 
ture’s sanctuary at each week-end. There is cer- 
tainly an awful lot of label writing to be done. 
How shall it begin? 
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Start small and let it grow. Here are a few 
suggestions : 

Select a frequented spot in a public park. 
(Museums enjoy privileges in public parks that 
are not vouchsafed to others.) Invite the service 
of a Boy Scout or a Campfire Girl. Prepare a 
small—a very small—exhibit which will tell 
some interesting story about what Nature is do- 
ing at some particular time. The material might 
be arranged for a bench, a table or an easel, or it 
might rest on a ledge or a terrace. There should 
be a control label—a notice clearly stating what 
you are trying to do and who you are. For ex- 
ample: 

This small exhibition has been placed here 
by the Newport Society of Natural History 
(or the Newport Society of Out-door Edu- 
cation). 

It is desired to acquaint the visitor with 
some of the birds that are now passing 
through Newport on their way from their 
winter homes in the South to their summer 
breeding places. The maps show the lines 
of travel or migration. Thousands of miles 
are often covered. 

Another 

The curious fiddle-head structure, about 
ten feet back of this label, will unroll in a 
few days and become fern leaves, or 
“fronds.” Ferns grow vigorously during the 
summer and store up food in their fleshy 
roots. This enables them to quickly send up 
new leaves in the early spring and thus a 
longer season of labor is obtained. 

Ferns do not flower and fruit like most 

. . etc. A model shows. . . ete. 

Ferns have been on the earth for a long 
time—much longer than ordinary trees and 
plants. The slab of stone in front of this 
label, clearly showing the outlines of ferns, 
is probably ten million years old at least. 

This and other exhibits in the park have 
been placed here by the Buffalo Museum of 
Science in cooperation with the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Twelve hundred citizens are assisting. 

Such path-side exhibits are, of course tempor- 
ary and changing from week to week, but therein 
is a factor of merit. Although only two ex- 
amples of such path-side exhibits are given, they 
may serve to suggest a multitude. 

The next device for outdoor instruction is 
what we have called a “shrine.” The shrine pro- 


vides for the telling of quite a story. It is more 
permanent in character and may give shelter, a 
resting place, to a few hand specimens illustrating 
the text. Here is a sample: 

Within a hundred feet of the Trailside 
Shrine there are living examples of five dif- 
ferent evergreen trees or conifers. 

1. The white pine with its long bluish-green 
flexible needles in groups of five, smooth 
bark and banana-shaped cones. 

2. The pitch pine with stiff needles in groups 
of three, rough bark and _ pear-shaped 


cones. 
3. The savin or cedar . . . ete. 
4. The ground juniper . . . etc. 
5. The hemlock. 


Samples of twigs, cones, etc., properly la- 
beled, are shown in the compartments. Sam- 
ples of wood are also shown. 

Looking across the valley, note how the 
white pines give a characteristic color to the 
opposite hillside—how the cedars with their 
dark silhouettes give beauty to the pictures 
of the middle distance, and the stocky pitch 
pines give vigor to the foreground. The 
hemlock is generally more water-loving. 

This Roadside Shrine was given to the 
public by the Continental Lumber Company 
and is maintained by the Brookfield Wild 
Life Association. 

I leave for your imagination the educational 
possibilities of the shrine, be it pathside, road- 
side or trailside. Do not think of it as of value 
only for conveying information about plants and 
animals. It should be located at scenic positions, 
and thus develop an appreciation of the beautiful. 
It can recite the story of local history. Hundreds 
of thousands—yes millions—motor up and down 
the Hudson valley without any comprehension of 
the sequence or significance of the struggles that 
took place there before the establishment of our 
independence. Think of the literary interest that 
the stories of Irving and Cooper have created. 
Remember the Hudson School of Artists. What 
a wonderful course in geology could be written 
along the roadside from Hackensack to Niagara. 

Sometimes I have felt that no piece of univer- 
sity extension could be undertaken that would 
give more satisfaction and would elevate a com- 
munity more promptly or more effectively than 
to place by the roadside, markers that in simple 
words would tell the stories—scientific, historical, 
literary and economic—of the neighborhood. 
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Why do we get all “het up” in wordy discussions 
like that of the Scopes trial when Nature is 
ready, waiting and competent to do it all? My 
recital may excite nothing but the argument and 
scorn: Nature’s arguments are pleasantly put and 
they are irrefutable. 

The great contribution—the convincing contri- 
bution—that we can make to science today is so 
to explain the processes of Nature that the aver- 
age man will begin to understand. The place to 
do it is out-of-doors. 

Am I wrong when I predict that the first mu- 
seum that undertakes this piece of extension 
work, that does it wisely and well and has its 
name attached, will not fail to secure members, 
will excite commendation and will find its offi- 
cers welcome before any legislative or appropri- 
ation-granting body? 

The “trailside museum” is an outgrowth of the 
[t is a shelter, architecturally attractive 
and placed at a focus of interest, and it should 
contain collections, charts, photographs, relief 
maps, publications and other material which will 
enable the visitor the better to understand the 
good things of the locality. It may or it may not 
be guarded. It may or may not have locks and 
shutters. (I am developing an increasing confi- 
dence in those who worship out-of-doors, as well 
as under cover. Nature is a great moral agency.) 

What would be the effect if each science museum 
should maintain at least one trailside museum? 
It would be located where Nature is undisturbed. 
To reach it would mean a trip of at least a mile 
or two across fields, up a stream, or through 
woods. Arriving, with a companion, we would 
find the books we enjoy, data that would enable 
us to identify the things we have picked up along 
the way, topographic maps explaining the sur- 
rounding country, a telescope, possibly a micro- 
scope, a small herbarium and notes made by those 
who have recorded observations of interest. 
Would museum members be likely to motor out to 
such a place? Would they like to have their chil- 
dren profit by it? Is there anything that would add 
more to the efficiency of an urban museum than 
the maintenance of at least one suburban station? 
For two years past some of us have labored to 
see small museums established at certain points 
in our great national parks. We are convinced 
that nowhere in the world can the story of the 
creation be told more eloquently. Those visiting 
the parks are numbered by millions. The mate- 
rial for teaching is there, the people are there but 


shrine. 


at present, with few exceptions, the little “trail- 
sides” and the “shrines” that can bring the mate- 
rial and the people together are absent. 





Evaluating Activities 


What consideration should be kept in mind in 
attempting to evaluate the recreation program con- 
ducted by any specific organization such as a Four 
H Club, a settlement, a junior achievement league, 
or other similar group? 


Do the activities appeal to the child? Does the 
child go on carrying out the activities by himself ? 
Would he sometimes be ready to go without his 
meals because he is so much interested in continu- 
ing some part of the program? Is he carrying on 
the activities because he likes them or because he 
feels that someone in authority wants him to, or 
because he thinks thereby to earn special credit? 
Are the activities such that he develops skills and 
interests which will stand him in good stead later 
in life, enabling him to keep up his play activities 
after he has grown up? 

What is the opinion of the parents, teachers, and 
others closely associated with the child as to the 
value of the activities? Do the parents and others 
feel that the activities have such compelling inter- 
est as to keep the child happy and keep him away 
from harmful leisure time activities ? 


Is the leadership which is being provided of a 
type to add to the attractiveness of the program 
and to give a fair chance for taking hold of the 
child ? 

How many children are there of the age which 
would be expected to respond to this program? 
How large a proportion of these children could 
reasonably be expected to take an interest? How 
many are taking such an interest? 


Do the activities appeal to different types of 
children with their varying interests? Do the 
same children keep coming year after year? Is 
the program so developing and progressive that 
the children find continuing interest ? 

How do the children who have used these activi- 
ties and passed out of the group as they have 
grown older now feel as to the value of the pro- 
gram they had? How much use are they now 
making of the activities learned ? 
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How to Celebrate Hallowe’en 


‘Bring forth the raisins and the nuts— 
Tonight’s All-Hallow’s spectre struts 
Along the moonlit way. 

No time is this for tear or sob, 

Or other woes our joys to rob, 

But time for Pippin and for Bob 

And Jack o’ Lantern gay. 


“The air resounds with tuneful notes 
From myriads of straining throats, 
All hailing Folly Queen ; 
So join the swelling choral throng 
Forget your sorrow and your wrong, 
In one glad hour of joyous song 
To honor Hallowe’en.”’ 
—J. K. Bangs, Harpers’ Weekly, Nov. 5, 1910. 


All Hallow’s Eve, or “Hallowe’en” as we know 
it, falls on the thirty-first of October—the evening 
before All Saints’ Day. It is quite generally be- 
lieved that -Hallowe’en was originally a church 
celebration. However, nothing connected with 
the unusual character of its observance can be 
identified with the church and it is undoubtedly a 
relic of Pagan times. 

The lighting of bonfires, customary on this 
holiday, may be clearly traced to the sacrificial 
fires of the Druids, long before the Christian era. 
Furthermore, it is a universal belief that at this 
time above all others, supernatural powers are ex- 
erted—a time when spirits walk abroad and com- 
mune with the people of the earth. 


Another custom is the symbolic use of nuts and 





apples—indeed in one part of England, Hal- 
lowe’en is known as “nut crack night.” It is popu- 
lar in Ireland for young women to try to find 
what fate love holds in store for them by placing 
on the fire-grate nuts named after themselves and 
their several lovers. If one nut cracks or jumps 
out of the fire, this lover will prove unfaithful. 
If another nut blazes and burns, that lover will 
merely hold regard for the maiden, while again if 
the nut representing another lover burns close to 
the nut named after the girl, the sign is sure that 
they will be married. 

The superstitions of the past centuries have dis- 
appeared but many of the primitive beliefs still 
remain especially among the peasantry of the old 
countries. There is still belief in tiny supernatural 
beings who may work them good or evil, lead 
them astray by flickering lights or charm them 
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into servitude unless they are well treated. And 
to this day half the fun of a successful Hallowe’en 
comes through the skillful use of these ancient 
customs in some form or other. 


A Ghostly Gambol for 


Hallowe’ en 
By 


Era BETZNER 


A hostess who plans a Hallowe’en party has 
difficulty not in discovering new ideas to use for 
decorations, refreshments, games and tricks, but 
in deciding which of the many delightful available 
things at her disposal she will use. A few new 
games may be successfully introduced but the old 
ways of discovering one’s future helpmeet, and 
disclosing one’s fate for the coming year, provide 
all that is necessary for the most elaborate pro- 
gram. 


Planning the Party 


Planning and preparing a Hallowe’en party with 
a group of people is almost as much fun as the 
party itself. If your club decides to have a party 
this year you will have a good time getting to- 
gether at least two weeks before, planning what 
you are going to do and dividing your responsibili- 
ties. If ten people are going to work on the party 
for twenty or forty people, the following divi- 
sion of labor makes a very good one: three to 
plan, gather and arrange decorations ; three to pre- 
pare and serve refreshments ; two to attend to the 
invitations and prizes or favors if there are to be 
any, while two, after the program has been de- 
cided on by the whole group, plan the order of 
games and stunts, and either lead the games them- 
selves or appoint someone else to do it. The fol- 
lowing outline may contain helpful suggestions 
for such a committee : 


Invitations 


Invitations which will carry out the idea of the 
name of the party will make the person who re- 
ceives it feel sure “it is going to be fun to be 
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there.” Black paper with white ink may be used, 
and if you have an artist at work, a ghostly phan- 
tom may be sketched in the corner. The invita- 
tion may be worded to suit the occasion something 
like this: 

“Your shade is summoned to attend the Ghostly 
Gambol to be given on the 3lst of October, in the 
Haunt of Miss —-———, where the Spirits of 
—— Club will assemble to celebrate Hal- 
lowe’en. Only shades in white may join the magic 
circle, at eight o’clock. 

(Signed) Shades of 


Club.” 


Decorations 


Since ours is a Ghostly Gambol, we shall wish 
to have weird and startling effects. Flickering 
candles, with an occasional “buglight” manipulated 
by the thoughtful hostess, Jack o’ Lanterns, made 
of real pumpkins or of crepe paper, a “blue moon” 
arranged over an electric lamp or fixture will be 
particularly effective. Grey crepe paper or cheese- 
cloth draped over chandeliers and furniture, or 
white sheet with silhouettes of cats, witches, owls 
or bats attached to them, make striking draperies. 
Red berries, cornstalks, bowls heaped with apples 
and nuts, pumpkins and autumn leaves add a fes- 


tive touch to the setting. 
Costume 

Costumes add greatly to a party and these are 
very simple to make. Old sheets with a hole 


cut in the center used as a “slip on” with an old 
pillow case drawn on over the head—holes cut out 
for the eyes and nose and mouth, will make the 
most effective ghost costumes. If these are not 
available, white or grey crepe paper or cheesecloth 
will serve the purpose very well, when pieced 
together and made up in the same way. 


7 he Program 


As the guests arrive they will be greeted at the 
door by a ghost who offers them a cold clammy 
hand. This is made by stuffing a kid glove with 
wet bran. One ghost is stationed at the end of 
the hall with an automobile tire chain which will 
make a “‘satisfactory”’ noise if dropped into a dish- 
pan from time to time. Another in the next room 
can make weird noises by shaking a tin pan with 
pebbles in it. Two pieces of sandpaper rubbed 
together give the effect of invisible footsteps. To 
top off this a ghost should stand at the head of 
the stairs, holding a mirror and a pocket flashlight 


which she turns on the mirror as guests approach 
so that they may catch a glimpse of themselves 
with a ghostly reflection as they pass. 

A ghost pilots the arriving guests from the door 
to the room where the wraps are to be left and 
presents them with a piece of (black) paper. On 
this paper there is inscribed in white ink the lucky 
number of the guest and the name of the shade 
of some well known character which he will be 
called upon to impersonate, such as Paul Revere 
or Captain Kid for the boys and Pocahontas or 
Betsy Ross for the girls. The guest is instructed 
in whispers that he must search for the shade 
who has the same lucky number. He must not 
talk during the search but he may indicate his 
number to all the passing ghosts in pantomime. 
Number three, for instance, would hold three 
fingers erect with the fourth finger and the thumb 
folded in the palm of the hand. Each time he does 
this he may question with hissing sound the one 
charmed word “Yes?” If more than ten numbers 
are given out, fourteen for instance, then ten 
would be indicated with all the fingers of both 
hands, and four added as described. This silent 
moving about of the ghostly crew with pantomime, 
using the hands and the hissing “yes?” will give 
a strange effect. 

When all the lucky numbers have been matched, 
the hostess who is to have charge of the games 
will give the few simple directions necessary to 
make each one clear. She may surprise the guests 
by giving these directions in a childlike whisper, 
through a megaphone, or by talking into a tin pail. 

Shades of the Past: A roll call for all shades of 
the past is now given. They form a circle and 
march clockwise to ghost music (made by rubbing 
together two pieces of sandpaper) until the magic 
chain is broken. This is done by dropping a tire 
chain loudly into a tin pan. The “assembly” will 
then listen for the magic number which will come 
from “beyond”—( ghostly knocks on wood). The 
two ghosts who hear the number of knocks cor- 
responding to their own lucky numbers, must step 
into the center of the circle, face each other, tell 
the name of the shade they represent and one in- 
teresting fact concerning the character. Both 
should begin to talk in sepulchral tones as soon as 
they reach the center of the circle. Thus Paul Re- 
vere would whisper : “Listen, my children, and you 
shall hear, of the midnight ride of Paul Revere,” 
while the shade of Priscilla says at the same mo- 
ment, “I am the shade of Priscilla, and I said, 
‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” If 
either of the shades fails to find anything inter- 
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esting to tell about himself before the chain is 
dropped, he must pay the penalty of unmasking, 
leaving the circle and being hissed by the whole 
company of shades. The ghostly music begins. 
The two ghosts who have met the requirements 
of the game, remain in the center while the others 
float around the circle until the chain is again 
broken. The ghostly knocks are heard once more. 
Two other shades step into the center and at- 
tempt to whisper their story. This continues until 
all the shades have been given an opportunity to 
march within the magic circle. 

Ghost, Ghost, Ghost: All the players but two 
form a circle with clasped hands. The two odd 
players are placed in the center. Those in the 
circle must endeavor to find the names of the 
shades on either side of them. Then the center 
ghosts point to two players in the circle, each of 
whom must tell the names of the shades at his 
right and left respectively, before the player point- 
ing at him can repeat “ghost” five times in succes- 
sion. If he fails to say the names quickly enough, 
he must exchange places with the ghost in the cen- 
ter. If he is successful in guessing the real name 
of the “shade” next to him, the person whose 
name has been revealed must step into the center 
and unmask. 

The Light of Fate: Two candles are placed on 
a table. Two players stand at a distance of sev- 
eral feet from the candles. They are whirled 
around three times and then without pausing, each 
tries to go toward the candle chosen and blow it 
out. If the player succeeds in doing so, it will 
prove that he will meet his life partner during the 
coming year. This is continued until each player 
has had an opportunity to discover his fate. 

The Magic Ring: The magic ring is a doughnut 
with a hole in the middle suspended from a door- 
way. Players may discover whether they will be 
married during the coming year by attempting to 
thrust a “ghostly sceptre’”’ through the hole in the 
doughnut. (A stick about the size and length 
of the handle of a popcorn popper, will be satis- 
factory.) Players should walk up to the “ring” 
from a given place and test their fates without 
having time to take.aim. For “the hand of fate 
moves quickly.” 

Fortune’s Apple: Players who work together 
successfully in this game will have good luck dur- 
ing the coming year. Players are divided into 
groups and line up in front of a door from top 
of which is suspended two apples on a string. 


Then follows a relay race each side trying to get 


a bite of the apple. Two chances are given each 
player who then returns to end of his line. Those 
in the winning line might receive a prize of an 
apple each. 


Ships of Destiny: For this test the hostess 
should secure several empty walnut shells, some 
small colored tapers, and a large tin or wooden 
tub full of water wreathed in evergreens. 

Cut the small candles of different colors into 
11% inch lengths, melt the end of each, and stick 
it in the bottom of a shell. By the color each guest 
should distinguish his or her special ship. Place 
the miniature fleet on the water, and while light- 
ing the candles, ask a witch to speak an incanta- 
tion over them, and as the ships sail along, wafted 
by gentle fanning, she should tell the fate of each. 
If a ship sails across the water, the owner will 
cross the ocean—if quickly, in a short time; if 
slowly, in a year or so. A collision half-way 
means obstacles which will delay the event. A 
candle which goes out indicates disaster. (From 
the Junior Workers’ Quarterly.) 


Refreshments 


Doughnuts, cider and apples are easy to serve 
and always good, although hot coffee and “hot 
dogs” might also be welcome on a chilly night. 
A more elaborate menu might include green jello 
and whipped cream and chocolate cookies on which 
silhouettes of ghosts are outlined in white icing. 

A Terrible Ghost Story: This should be an 
effective time to turn low the lights and proceed 
with the inevitable ghost story. Players may be 
seated about room or in large circle. A leader 
gives to several people a slip containing the name 
of a character and the noise for each to make. 
The same names may be given to several players, 
though one or two is always much better. 


Characters Noise 


Sob or scream 
High, cracked laugh 


Timid young girl 
Old, Old Woman 


Large, Black Cat Meow 

Long Black Snake Hisses 

Bogie Man Boooo! 

A Tall Man Groan 

A Yellow Dog Howl or bark 

Big Black Crow Caw! Caw! 

Four Black Bats Squeak 

Ghost Everybody together 


The following story is read slowly by the leader 
and each time one of the names is mentioned, the 
players who represent that character must make 
the noise indicated. 
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The Stor, 

On a dark and stormy night in October, a stage 
coach rumbled along a country road. In it a 
girl bounced up and down on the 
hard cushions and gazed frightened out into the 
Suddenly the coach stopped and in 
stepped an old, old woman. From under one arm 
peered a large black cat and around the other 
twined a long black snake. “Hoity! Toity! a 


timid your 


darkness. 


girl traveling alone tonight?” she ex- 
a hideous grin. “Let me tell your 
pretty dear.” Towards the timid 
young girl, the old, old woman stretched a bony 
black cat arched his back and 
ig black snake watched with 

cried the timid young 
jivl, shrinking into a corner with her pretty hands 


timud young 


claimed with 


rortune, my 


arm, while the lara: 


OT wled al the 


] 7 s3 
beady eyes No, no, 


behind her back. At that moment the door was 
thrown violently open and in rushed a tall man 
in a long raincoat. His face was hidden by a 


drooping hat, but his voice was low and pleasant. 
He said, “Allow me,” and gently pushed between 
the timid young girl and the old, old woman. 
“Allow me,” said the old, old woman and three 
times pointed her finger at the tall man. A yellow 
dog howled from under the seat, the large black 
cat growled again and the long black snake hissed. 
On the window-sill a big black crow lighted and 
croaked most dismally, and into the coach flew 
four black bats and beat their wings in the face of 
the timid young girl, while through each window 
peered the grotesque face of a pumpkin bogie man. 
Nearer to the old, old woman bent the tall man, 
and pushed back his hat. With a terrible shriek 
the old, old woman sprang to the door, followed 
by her large black cat, howling yellow dog, long 
black snake, four black bats and the big black 
crow. In the coach the timid young girl had 
fainted, for under the hat of the tall man was the 
ghastly countenance of a Hallowe’en ghost. 
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Can Cities Meet the 
Fundamental Needs of 


Children ?* 


THe U. S. Bureau or EpucaATION OFFERS 
ASSISTANCE TOWARDS THE SOLUTION 
oF Tuis PROBLEM 


The city as its exists today does not satisfy the 
fundamental needs of children. Children need to 
play, but it is a rare city that has adequate play 
space for its children, so located and supervised 
that it is easy for all children to play under whole- 
some conditions. The result is that a large num- 
ber of children in the cities play in the only avail- 
able place, i. e., the city streets. Last year nearly 
6,000 children were killed on streets and high- 
ways and 151,000 were injured. Children need 
to have the chance for constructive, creative man- 
ual work, but there is small opportunity or need 
for such work in the average city home. Chil- 
dren need first-hand contact with nature—the 
earth and sea, birds, flowers, trees. Children are 
natural scientists and this is the kind of subject 
matter upon which they should have the oppor- 
tunity to feed their curiosity. Each generation 
needs these contacts with the actual physical world 
for the sake of its own growth and the preser- 


vation of the race. But the city, with its pave- 
ments and brick and mortar, is starving rather 
than nourishing this curiosity about the physical 
world. 

Probably one of the most serious aspects of 
city life for children is that it tends to build up 


habits of cheap amusement, cheap and undesir- 
able ways of using their leisure time. Accord- 
ing to the findings of modern psychology, the way 
in which people spend their leisure time is of 
vital importance in their whole character develop- 
ment, and the use of their leisure time depends 
to a large extent upon the habits of taste formed 
in childhood. It is for this reason that educators 
are now realizing that city schools must not only 
teach the three R’s but must counteract the ef- 
fect of city life upon children by helping them to 
form tastes'for worth-while use of their leisure 
time through opportunities for hearing good mu- 
sic and seeing fine works of art, taking part in 





From a recent statement by Commissioner John J. Tigert, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. _ , 
*From the July, 1927, number of The American City Magazine. 


producing and seeing good plays, hearing inter- 
esting lectures which broaden their horizon. 

That conditions have changed in our cities and 
that a curriculum prepared only a few years ago 
no longer meets the needs of modern city life 
has been fully recognized. The reorganization 
of the curriculum and the necessary assembling 
of proper materials of instruction attendant 
thereto is therefore receiving more of the atten- 
tion of educational leaders at the present moment 
than any other school problem. The Bureau of 
Education is endeavoring to be of assistance to 
those attempting a solution of this important 
problem. One of our specialists has prepared 
from time to time a series of type studies on mod- 
ern life and the elements of social science based 
directly upon the child’s need and interest as re- 
lated to present-day civilization. 


Orlando Dedicates Its 
First Municipal 


Bath House 


In July, Orlando, Florida, dedicated its first 
municipal bath house. Mayor Autrey made the 
speech of presentation and the beach was offi- 
cially accepted by the Board of Public Recreation. 
After the dedication the Reporter Star’s boys’ 
brass band played several selections and there were 
demonstrations of life saving and exhibitions of 
water races. 

The beach will be free to the public. People 
may dress at home or at the bath house and enjoy 
the privileges of the beach free of charge. Suits 
are rented at a charge of 25c to adults; this in- 
cludes a towel, the use of the dressing room and 
shower baths. The fee for children is 15c. 

The central portion of the building is de- 
voted to administration and here are the conces- 
sion booths, checking system and lobby. The 
right wing serves the men and contains the shower 
baths, toilet facilities and dressing rooms. The 
women’s side is similar to that of the men’s ex- 
cept that more dressing rooms are included. The 
basket system is used exclusively and by its use 
24 dressing rooms will accommodate as many as 
400 to 500 people in a short time. 

At night the beach is lighted with eight flood 
lights. Lifé guards are on duty from 9:30 in the 
morning until 10:00 at night. 
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Athletic Parks and Stadia 
Necessary School 
EK quipment* 


School Purposes—Athletic Parks and Stadia as 
Necessary Equipment—The important position 
that physical training and athletic competition 
now hold in our educational system is indicated 
in two recent decisions. In Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia v. Shannon & Luchs Con- 
struction Co. (17 Fed. 2nd 219) the District of 
Columbia filed petitions for the condemnation of 
lands for an athletic park for the Western High 
School. The property owners in their answers 
challenged the jurisdiction of the court to enter- 
tain the petitions on the ground that under the 
provisions of the zoning law the property could 
not be used for the purpose designated, being in 
the residential district where only dwelling houses, 
apartment houses, hotels, churches and educational 
institutions are permitted. In brushing aside this 
objection the District court of appeals, speaking 
through Justice Van Orsdel, said : “An educational 
institution consists not only of buildings but all 
the grounds necessary for the accomplishment of 
the full scope of educational instruction. More 
properly defined, a modern educational institution 
embraces those things which experience has taught 
us are essential to the mental, moral and physical 
development of the pupils.” 

A similar question was decided in April of this 
year by the supreme court of Arizona in 
Alexander v. Phillips (254 Pac. 1056), in which 
an action was brought to restrain the Phoenix 
Union School District from issuing $80,000 in 
bonds which had been voted for the purpose of 
building a stadium. The court held that the dele- 
gated power to erect buildings included power to 
erect a stadium as a necessary building for educa- 
tional instruction. 

It may be noted that the acquisition of lands by 
eminent domain for a school athletic field was up- 
held as a public use to be determined by the dis- 
cretion of the city by the supreme court of New 
York in Binghampton v. Bruno (208 N. Y. Supp. 
60). Other recent cases sustaining the principle 
above set forth are: State v. Superior Court (69 
Wash. 189,.124 Pac. 484) and Webster City v. 
Wright County (144 Iowa 502, 123 N. W. 193). 


*Courtesy of National Municipal Review, July, 1927. 


Pamphlets and Maga- 
zines Recently Received 


Containing Articles of Interest to Recreation Workers 


MAGAZINES 


Parks AND Recreation. March-April, 1927 
First Steps in Stadium Operation 
By V. K. Brown 
Activities at Northwestern Playfield, Detroit 
A Botanical Contest at Dallas 
By W. F. Jacoby 
Swimming Pools in Sioux City, Iowa 
By L. N. Hintgen 
Design of New Milwaukee Junior Playground 
By Elmer Krieger 
ParKs AND Recreation. May-June, 1927 
Small Parks for Playgrounds 
By Edward M. Bassett, Henry V. Hubbard and 
George B. Ford 
Park Areas in Cotton Mill Villages of Southeast 
By J. Haslett Bell 
Publicity for Playgrounds 
By Gilbert Clegg 
The Practical Workers’ Bookshelf 
THe AMERICAN City. April, 1927 
Fundamentals of Design to Create Beauty in Play- 
grounds . 
By Charles N. Lowrie 
Two Thousand Counties Need Parks 
By Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D. 
School Playground Surfacing 
Knockdown Bleachers 
The Four Points of Fencing 
By Harry L. Allen 
Tue American City. May, 1927 
The Era of the Automobile Must End the Era of 
Street Play 
Some of California’s Municipal Swimming Pools 
By George W. Braden 
Sanitary Supervision of Tourist Camps and Recrea- 
tion Places 
By Lewis S. Finch 
Tue American City. June, 1927 
What a Village Art Commission Might Do 
By Martha Candler 
Current Practices in Dance Hall Regulation 
By Chloe Owings 
Obstacles to the Development of a _ Recreation 
System 
By Frederick Bigger 
Asphalt Tennis Courts for Public Parks 
By W. E. Rosengarten 
Public Cooperation in Swimming Pool Sanitation 
How a County Planning Federation is Functioning 
By Wayne D. Heydecker 
KANSAS MUNICIPALITIES. May, 1927 
Making Kansas Cities Beautiful 
KaNnsAsS TEACHER.. May, 1927 
On the Playground—Playground Ball 
MIND AND Bopy. May, 1927 
A Comprehensive Program to Insure Physical Fit- 
ness 
By William A. Stecher 
Summer Playtime 
A Marching Drill for Boys 
A May Pole Dance 
Two Folk Dances for Girls 
Hobby Horse 
Circle Battleball 
Minp AND Bopy. June, 1927 
The Position of Games in the Life of the Child 
By Major H. J. Selby 
A Study of Girl Gangs 
By Isabelle M. Carney 
Apparatus Exercises 
Mat Exercises and Stunts 
By Mathias H. Macherey 
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Model Drill for Thirty Men and Women 
By William P. Beyer 
Jockey Dance 
By J. EK. Schmidlin 
Minp AND Bopy. July, 1927 
Games and Sports in British Schools and Universities 
College Athletics 
Swimming Pools and Sanitation 
Camp News. June, 1927 
The Community Camp 
By Jay B. Nash 
Better Times. June, 1927 
Lost—A Streetful of Children 


MonTHLy Lapor Review. May, 1927 
Outdoor Recreation for Industrial Employees 
Vacations with Pay for Industrial Workers 


THE WELFARE MaGAZINE (State Department of Public 
Welfare, Illinois). June, 1927 
Recreational Therapy 
By Ruth M. Faulkner 
Tue Catuoric CuHarities Review. May, 1927 
A Diocesan Recreational Program for Boys 
By John O’Grady, Ph.D., Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. 
Tue CatuoLic CuHarities Review. June, 1927 
Directed Play for the School Child 
By Ella Gardner 


PAMPHLETS 


ANNUAL Report oF THE PLAYGROUND Boarp oF OAK 
Park, ILx., 1926 

ANNUAL REporT OF THE BUREAU OF RECREATION OF THE 
Boarp or Epucation or Cuicaco, 1926 

Report OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE PARKS AND ForRESTS 
FOR THE YEARS 1925 ANp 1926 

ANNUAL Report OF THE BuREAU OF RECREATION, EvANs- 
TON, ILL., 1926 

ANNUAL ReEporT AND DIRECTORY OF THE WESTCHESTER 
County RecrEATION ComMISSION, 1926 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF RECREA- 
TION COMMISSIONERS, ELIzABETH, N. J., 1926 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE BLOOMFIELD COMMUNITY 
House. May, 1927 

THe PLAYGROUND AND ReEcREATION Boarp OF RIVER 
Forest, 1927 

PERSONAL INITIATIVE AND Civic Procress In DELAWARE 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE PALIS- 
ADES INTERSTATE PARK—NeEw Jersey, 1927 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE PALIS- 
ADES INTERSTATE PARK—NeEw York, 1927 


At the Conventions 


At Cincinnati, October 17th to 21st, the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association will hold its Fifty- 


sixth Annual meeting. Each of the nine sections 
will hold individual section meetings and one ses- 
sion will be given to the discussion of mental 


hygiene from the angle of the home, the school 
and the industrial field. 

In connection with the meeting of the National 
Education Association held in Seattle July 3rd to 
8th, a number of meetings of allied organizations 
were held whose work closely touches the leisure 
time field. The American Nature Study Society 
met in joint session with the Department of 
Science Instruction of the N. E. A.; there was 
a conference on art education and a meeting of the 
School Garden Association and other meetings 
of this type. 


Book Reviews 


Stace CostuminG. By Agnes Brooks Young.’ Pub- 
lished by The Macmillen Company, New York City. 
Price, $2.50 

‘This practical and exceedingly valuable book on cos- 
tuming has come out of Miss Young’s experience at the 
Cleveland Playhouse. Though especially intended for 
those who maintain theatre workshops, it will also an- 
swer the needs of those who are costuming but a single 
play or pageant. It deals with the theory of state cos- 
tume and the cutting, sewing, dyeing, and wearing of 
stage clothes. There are chapters on methods of making 
masks, on costume accessories, color and effective stage 
lighting on color. 

One does not need to be an expert in dressmaking to 
secure the desired effects, so clear are the directions and 
patterns given. Dyeing, too, is discussed in such detail 
that the uninitiated, by following directions, should be 
able to secure excellent results. 

The illustrations include about 50 drawings and pat- 
terns of historic costumes and a number of photographs. 


Gotr Guies, 1927. Spalding’s Athletic-Library. Pub- 
lished by American Sports Publishing Company, 
New York City. Price, 35c 

This booklet contains championship records, informa- 
tion about the United States Golf Association, articles on 
various phases of golf, and a detachable rules section. 


Source MATERIAL FoR THE Use or RuraAt Parent- 
TEACHER AssociATION Units. Published by the 
Rural Life Bureau. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

A number of suggested topics are discussed in this 
exceedingly helpful booklet; among them the responsi- 
bility of parents and of teachers for the health of the 
pre-school child; training for every day life; what par- 
ents should know about their schools and wholesome 
living in the home. One of the most significant chapters 
is that prepared by Robert G. Foster of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on Leisure and How to Use 
It. Many other practical suggestions are to be found in 
this compilation which contains excellent references and 
bibliography. 

RECREATION MANUAL FoR THE Home, ScHoot AND Com- 
MuNItTy. By Florence Slown Hyde. Published by 
Janesville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Price, $1.00 

Miss Florence S. Hyde has for a number of years 
sponsored Good Times Clubs in rural districts and small 
communities throughout the city. The manual which has 
been prepared for the use of these clubs contains a dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of play with suggestions for 
the practical activities involved in play program. A 
splendid bibliography is to be found in the booklet and 
there is a constitution for a club with suggestions for 
conducting meetings. 


HeattH Benavior By Thomas D. Wood and Marion 
Olive Lerrigo. Published by the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, Price, $2.00 

This recent publication its intended to serve as a man- 
ual of graded standards of habits, attitudes and knowl- 
edge conducive to health of the physical organism and 
the personality, home, community and race. The stand- 
ards or scales, as they are called, have been arranged 
a ene age groups according to grades and for 
adults. 

Health Behavior gives first clear suggestions on plan- 
ning a course of study and then provides a definite means 
for a judgment of results. The adaptation of means 
and methods to local needs is provided for and illus- 
trated. 


THe AppreciATION oF ScutprurE By Lorado Taft. 
Published by American Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price, $.35 


The American Library Association has added to its 

































A Dustless Sanitary Playing Surface 


Assured by Using Solvay 


Each year comes increasing demand for the use of Solvay Flake Calcium 
Chloride to provide a dustless, smooth, and sanitary surface for children’s 
playgrounds. Dust is unsanitary ; it carries many germs harmful to children, 
as well as to adults. 

Solvay Calcium Chloride is a white, odorless, flaky material that absorbs 
moisture from the air and retains it on the playing surface, which remains 
very slightly damp and therefore free from dust. 


SOL VAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 


lays the dust, and has a decided germicidal action which has attracted the 
unqualified endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

Solvay is harmless to clothing and playthings—will not track or stain and 
may be applied without in any way affecting the use of the playground. 

You will find Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride a real economy for the 
proper maintenance of playgrounds and tennis courts. Anyone can apply 
Solvay—just open the 100-Ib. bag or 375-lb. drum and spread the material 
evenly over the surface. 75 conveniently located shipping points assure you 
prompt service. 


Write for booklet No. 1159 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street, New York 


‘ 
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INSTALL READY MADE 


HORSESHOE COURTS 


These courts are complete including stake and cast iron 
stake holder. Strongly constructed of heavy planks bolted 
together and faced with iron. Painted with rust and rot 

reventative. Very quickly and easily installed. Write 
or complimentary booklet giv- 
ing full particulars as to how to 
lay out and build horseshoe 
courts, how to organize horse- 
shoe clubs, model constitution 
and by-laws, etc. 


Diamond Official Horseshoes 


Drop forged from tough steel, 
heat treated so they will not 
chip or break. 

Let us send you copies of the 
oficial rules, “How to Play 
Horseshoe,” and a description 
of Diamond Horseshoe Pitching 
Supplies. 


DIAMOND CALK 


HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 GRAND AVE. 
Duiuth, Minn. DIAMOND STAKES AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 


S it to your camp that troops of “* 
those khaki clad boys and girls 














are hurrying? 
RE you the owner of the brain 
which must provide outlets for the en- 
ergy of eighty active minds and bodies? 
Then Quick 


Before your hair turns grey with racking that brain 


Order 


MAGIC CASEMENTS $1.25 


A chronicle of Program Making 
Chockfull of ideas told in detail by camp counsellors. 


QQ rottins Pass 
Pastor Stop Watch 


(Fifth Second) 
Endorsed by leading 
directors of physical edu- 
cation. Time your rope 
climbing, foot and swim- 
ming, potato races, box- 
ing rounds, etc. 


\ Price $7.50 





Write today 
Sterling Stop-Watch 
Co., M’f’r 


15 E. 26th St. 
New York City 

















“Reading with a Purpose” series The Appreciation of 
Sculpture, by Lorado Taft. Written in Mr. Taft’s 
charming informal style, the booklet will delight the art 
lover. A number of books recommended for the course 
are reviewed by Mr. Taft. 


How You Can Write Piays. By Mark Swan. Pub- 
sae by Samuel French, New York City. Price, 
Mr. Swan has given us a practical guide book which 
will be helpful not only to beginners, but to those who have 
had some experience. Some of the more necessary ele- 
ments of play construction are explained in simple 
language and there are suggestions for choice of subject, 
the ability of the player, the division of the story into 
acts and scenes, a dialogue and other necessary considera- 
tions. 


Camp Soncs. National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. Price, 
$1.50 per hundred plus postage 

This booklet contains the words of thirty-eight songs 
prepared for the use of summer camps, vacation homes, 
hiking clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts or Camp Fire Girls 
and other groups carrying on active outdoor programs. 


Tue Lone Grier Scout TramMaAker Published by Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


This attractive little manual is designed to help along 
“the friendly way of scouting” the lone Girl Scout who 
is living in a section where she cannot be associated with 
an organized group. Suggestions are offered for making 
a trail book and information on various phases of scout- 
ing is given in a most interesting manner. Price $.10 


New Towns For Oxtp. By John Nolen. Published by 
Marshall, Jones Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 
.00 


The purpose of Mr. Nolen’s book is to present a few 
representative examples of civic improvements actually 
carried on. It accordingly deals with a few selected 
places and shows results accomplished and methods 
employed. It is a plea for more new towns skillfully 
planned in favorable locations better able to meet modern 
requirements and higher standards. The author points 
out that the present tendency in the shift of population 
is towards those towns which offer educational and recre- 
ational advantages. 

There are 114 photographs, drawings and plans which 
make the book unusually attractive. 


Ask Me A Brste Question. By George Stewart. Pub- 
lished by The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Price, $1.50 

For those who can stand the searchlight of investiga- 
tion on their knowledge of Biblical subjects, this book 
with its 940 questions will have no terrors. The classi- 
fied and graded groups of questions offered may be used 
by teachers’ and church workers as outlines of study or 
general oral tests. 


An ArHLeTic Program ror ELEMENTARY ScHoots. By 
Leonora Anderson. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 W. 44th Street, N. Y. Price, $2.00 

iMuch teaching of games is unsatisfactory in that it 
lacks continuity and there is no relationship between the 
day’s program and what has gone before or what may 
follow. Miss Anderson has met this difficulty by arrang- 
ing the games according to seasons as well as grades. 

The directions are clear and detailed, and diagrams are 

given for the layout of courts and arrangement of 

players, 


Spectat Day Paceants. By Marion Kennedy and Kath- 
arine Isabel Bemis. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 W. 44th Street, N. Y. Price, $1.50 

This book, prepared particularly with the needs of 

primary teachers in mind, contains suggestions for 21 

pageants for children from the first to fourth grades. 

The pageants suggested cover all the well known holi- 

days and special days. The costumes used are simple 

and easily made, and wide latitude is permitted in the 
number taking part. 
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QUALITY «> ECONOMY 


In Playground Equipment 





ITCHELL “Betterbilt’” Playground Equipment embodies those essen- 

tials which assure continued pleasure and satisfaction for many years 
to come. Mitchell Playground Equipment meets every requirement of 
design, convenience and construction. These features combined with the 
fact that “Betterbilt” apparatus is no more expensive (often times being 
cheaper) than ordinary equipment, gives you the reason why Mitchell is 
meeting with evergrowing favor with school and municipal officials, club 
directors and playground instructors. 


Send for this Free Book 
” BETTERBILT — 


~ PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








Send for the Mitchell “Betterbilt™ catalogue today. 


‘ z THIS COUPON WILL BRING OUR CATALOGUE 
As you turn its pages nete from the illustrations how 


strongly and sturdily Mitchell Equipment is built and MITCHELL MBG. CO. 
assembled. Consider our low price and uniformly good 1805 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
design and construction. You will be convinced that Please send me a Mitchell Catalog of “Betterbilt™ 
it represents an incomparable value involving real Playground Equipment. 
economy. Use the coupon. 

Pee Cree Ses EVUR EUG 6 06 0+ cclkbacecnscs 
MITCHELL MFG. CO. POE, Sel bids 6 Va Wi wx bn Sees cans vebee 
1805 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. SN is us oh BS i wisiek 88 6 Oka ales Cec oc aaa 

Branches: 





St. Paul Cleveland Wichita ee ee, er ee 
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Every Playground 


and Schoolyard needs a 
Spalding JUNGLEGYM! 


How the children do fly to it—climbing to the 


top, turning on the bars, hanging and chinning, 
traveling the long ladders, races, games of tag. 
No end of fun on old Junglegym! 
Absolute safety with maximum efficiency. Fifty 
to one hundred children are accommodated at the 
same time. The playground equipment without 


a fault! 


a 
For the little tots— 


JUNGLEGYM, JR. 


Bring joy to the kiddies with 
Junglegym, Jr. He makes 
them happy and builds their 
muscles. Price $50. 





Playground and Gymnasium Outfitters Chicopee, Mass. 











Please mention THe PLayGROUND 





____(HicacoNorMaLScHool _ 
whit. of Physical Fducation Accredle 


Training in all branches of Physical Education, preparing high 
school graduates to become Playground Supervisors, Directors of * 
sical Education, Dancing Teachers, Swimming Instructors, Camp Coup. 
selors, ete One-year playground course. Two-year diploma and three. 
year B. P. E. degree courses. For catalog address 


Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 597, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, iil. 











—_——— 
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DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





























SWIMMING SimpLiFIED. By Lyba and Nita Sheffield. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 W., 44th 
Street, N. Y. Price, $2.00 

In this revised and enlarged edition is offered most 
detailed information on swimming instruction, deep water 
emergency tests, swimming for children, diving, training 
for competitive swimming, the conducting of a swimming 
meet, life saving, water sports and similar. subjects. 

“If the present increase in leisure time for all people 
keeps up without a corresponding increase in leisure-time 
education,” says Dr. Jesse F. Williams in his introduc- 
tion to the book, “another generation will find intensified 
the problem of ‘What shall we do?’ While there are 
many wholesome activities which may contribute to 
proper employment of leisure-time opportunities, it is 
probably true that motor activities will more nearly 
satisfy the majority of people. Swimming ranks high 
in its usefulnes as an activity for leisure time.” 
OrrictAL INTERCOLLEGIATE Foot Batt Guipe. Spalding’s 

Athletic Library No. 200x. Published by American 
Sports Publishing Company, New York. Price, $.35 

In this guide are to be found the foot ball rules of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association together with 
articles on foot ball in various sections of the country, 
records, notes from the colleges and reports of confer- 
ences. 


The annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Park Executives and American Park 
Society will be held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in Philadelphia in September. The con- 
vention, which rotates each year to different cities 
throughout the United States, will open on the 
26th and be in session through the 29th. 

A new feature has been incorporated this year 
which should be of interest and value to the 
executives as well as to the manufacturers. Two 
entire floors of the big hotel have been set aside 
for exhibitors who wish to display goods used in 
park systems, and one day will be set aside for 
the men to visit one of the country clubs where 
the manufacturers will have their larger equip- 
ment set up and in action. There will be dis- 
plays of sporting goods, shrubbery, trees, animals 
and animal foods, oils, road machinery and mate- 
rials, hardware, playground equipment. 
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